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THE DUBLIN NATIONAL CONFERENCE. Whatever the 
deficiencies of the Irish people may be in other respects, they 
are “all there” in getting up Leagues, Conferences, and such 
like agitatory apparatus. Indeed, some of those institutions, 
such as Trades’ Unionism, which we imagine to be peculiarly 
English, probably owe their birth to an Irish germ. Ireland 
was familiar with workmen’s strikes as long agoas the middle 
of the last century, and it was these strikes, combined with 
the jealous fiscal policy of Great Britain, which helped to 
ruin the infant manufactures of Ireland. At all events, here 
we are face to face with a new organisation. The Land 
League is officially dead, but a new League, Phoenix-like, has 
risen from its ashes. Le voz est mort, vive le rot. The first 
point which strikes the reader of the programme of the 
National Conference is that Article I. includes all the sub- 
sequent articles. It is as Aaron’s serpent-rod was to the 
magicians’ serpent-rods. It swallows the lot of them. 
Granted an Irish Parliament to manage Irish affairs (which is 
the demand of Article I.), why should England bother her 
head about county boards, extension of franchise, peasant 
proprietors, or agricultural labourers, which are the demands 
of the succeeding portion of the programme? The truth is 
that the Irish leaders being astute men, and having to deal 
with a Premier who can be as easily moulded by agitators as 
if he was made of gutta-percha, are aware that by asking for 
the whole they can often get a considerable part of their 
demands. Itisthe old story of the farmer who got a new 
gate from his landlord by asking for a new barn. Now those 
who fancy that Mr. Gladstone’s recent legislation has taken 
the wind out of the sails of Irish agitation know very little of 
the depth and intensity of the feeling (not only in Ireland, 
remember, but wherever there are Irishmen) which furnishes 
fuel for that agitation. Mr. Parnell speaks of having eighty 
or ninety members of the National Party in the House of 
Commons in order to carry self-government. Is this an empty 
boast? Look at the increase of Home Rule representatives 
during the last ten years. If the Irish franchise is lowered 
before the next Parliament meets, their ranks are certain to 
be largely increased. Even with their present numbers the 
Home Rule Brigade have managed to strangle almost all 
legislation except Irish legislation for several successive 
Sessions. What will the Government do when there are 
eighty or ninety men, all bent cn making themselves as 
troublesome as possible, not because they want more power 
at Westminster, but because they want to be transferred from 
Westminster to Dublin? It is most doubtful if any Procedure 
Reform will disconcert their obstructive tactics unless Rules 
are specially framed against Irish Home Rulers, a course 
which would be totally at variance with the theory of our 
Parliamentary system. It seems that we are rapidly 
approaching a time when we shall have only two alternatives 
from which to choose. We must either govern Ireland as 
India is governed ; or let her govern herself, like Canada, and 
the several colonies of Australia. After all, ever if the 
experiment of self-government were to fail, of which we are 
by no means sure, the brunt of the mischief would fall on 
Ireland, and not on us. 


Ecypr’s NEW DEPARTURE, It is a good sign that 
comparatively little has been said lately either in England 
or on the Continent about the reorganisation of Egypt. All 
the world seems to have arrived at the conclusion that the 
task is one which cannot be accomplished quickly, and that 
the first steps, whatever they may be, must be taken by the 
British Government. Fortunately the French are beginning 
to reconcile themselves to the fact that the Dual Control 
cannot be re-established. M. Brédif, the French Controller, 
has, indeed, started for Egypt, but it must be assumed that 
the French Government have not directed him to return for 
the purpose of resuming his old functions. If the essential 
demands of England be conceded, it should not be very 
difficult to give France adequate guarantees for the main- 
tenance of her undoubted interests. The really troublesome 
question is how far the Egyptians themselves should be 
entrusted with power. There is a general disposition in 
England to sneer at the notion of fellaheen electing a repre- 
sentative assembly ; but how many Englishmen have the 
means of knowing whether the fellaheen are capable of this 
responsibility or not ? 
assert that our own working classes were utterly unfit for 
political duties ; yet we do not find that Great Britain has 
deteriorated since the establishment of household suffrage. 
The fellaheen, when delivered from reckless oppression, 
appear to know how to attend to private business ; and it is 
not impossible that, if asked to appoint representatives, they 
would recognise the kind of men who would be likely to 
serve them prudently. However this may be, there should 


be no hesitation as to the propriety of nominating Egyptians . 


to as many public offices as possible. Probably some of the 
highest posts must be in the hands of Europeans ; but the 
natives have a perfect right to ask that they shall not be 
excluded, as hitherto, from their own administrative system. 
Some of them are inclined to urge that England ought to 
do them the service of abolishing the tribute to Turkey ; 
and if it could be done, the results would, no doubt, be 
excellent, But the question of the Sultan’s sovereignty in 


Statesmen of high position used to ~ 


Egypt is too delicate to be handled rashly, and in this 
instance we may be sure that Mr. Gladstone will be content 
to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 
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THE POLITICS oF INTELLECT. The country squire 
always voted “against that confounded intellect,” aid of 
course he voted for the Tory party. That party never quite 
forgave Mr. Mill for calling it “ stupid,” and Lord Carnarvon 
lately said that “three-fourths of the literary power of the 
country and’ four-fifths of the intellectual ability” are 
Conservative. “A Literary Man” replies in The Times, by 
producing a list of well-known writers who, “allowing for 
dislike of particular measures or Ministers, are Liberals.” 
But even if the list were accurate and exhaustive, it would 
be no answer to Lord Carnarvon. He was speaking of the 
actual moment in politics, and by “ Conservative” he clearly 
meant “anti-Gladstonian,’ or “anti-Radical.” Now the 
“Literary Man’s” list of Liberals is full of anti-Radicals and 
anti-Gladstonians. First comes Mr. Froude, who constantly 
asserts that the people of England have lost their wits, 
since Mr, Gladstone has been that People’s William. Then 
we have those eminent partisans of Mr. Gladstone, Sir Henry 
Layard (so noted for his support of the present Premier 
during the Russo-Turkish War) and the Master of Balliol. 
Mr. Brodrick, the Warden ° of Merton College, Oxford, 
occurs in the “ Literary Man’s” list, though his latest exploit 
was to attack Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act. Then comes Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, by no means an advocate for “ conciliation” 
in Ireland, Professor Tyndall, whom the profane call a Jingo, 
and so on. The “Literary Man’s” list, in short, is full of 
names which might at present be claimed by Conservatism. 
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Thanks to Irish and 
for some time 


TEETOTALLERS AND PUBLICANS. 
Egyptian troubles there has been a truce 


. betiwveen the alcoholists and the water-bibbers, but now war 


We say war, but the aggression is really 
Poor Bung does not want to fight ; all he 
His ideal of perfection is something 
of this sort. No nonsensical restrictions about days and 
hours, open and close when you please ; customers who 
drink quickly, so that others can take their places, and who 
show no inclination to stagger or get quarrelsome till they 
have put at least half-a-mile between themselves and the 
last hostelrie at which they tippled. But such conceptions 
are only for Utopia; in real life, customers who drink to 
excess have an unreasonable habit of revealing that excess 
before they have time to get home. A publican may be a 
highly respectable, nay, in a certain way, a conscientious man. 
So are some of the chief patrons of the Turf. Yet the 
unfortunate fact remains that public-houses and horse-races 
are pre-eminent in their power of attracting persons of 
objectionable habits. What intending householder would, 
supposing he had the power of choice, intentionally select 
for his private residence a house next toatavern? Bung may 
be and often is a very good fellow personally, but his 
establishment is apt to be more or less of a nuisance ; and 
this is why so many respectable people, who are not 
teetotallers, do not oppose Sunday Closing Bills, although 
such legislation is in itself eminently tyrannical. This passive, 
neutral attitude on the part of a large body of moderate 
drinkers adds great strength to the teetotal aggressionists, 
who, drunkards being by reason of their frailty unfitted for 
organisation, find no formidable enemy opposed to them 
except “the trade.” We do hot think that the proposed 
conversion of the publicans from Toryism to Radicalism 
will much affect their future position, but we do think that 
an honourable man should choose his politics from con- 
viction and not from self-interest. Instead of recom- 
mending the publicans to become political turncoats, 
let us repeat a bit of advice, which we have given 
more than once before now. . The mere drink-shop is 
getting more and more to be regarded as a vulgar, coarse, 
mischievous place, and will, we prophesy, receive scant 
sympathy at the hands of our future legislators; but the man 
who is not merely in name but in deed a licensed victualler, 
who, beside, drinks, alcoholic and other, furnishes a variety 
of wholesome food to his customers, will never, Sir Wilfrid 
notwithstanding, cease out of the land. 


is recommencing. 
all on one side. 
asks is to be let alone. 
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GENERAL ELECTIONS IN Prussia AND IrALy.——For 
some time Italian and Prussian politicians have been making 
vigorous preparations for the impending general elections, 
and it is worthy of note that-the constituencies of the two 
countries have responded in -a very different manner to the 
appeals of their leaders. In Prussia all classes of the com- 
munity manifest deep interest in the questions of the day, 
and it is expected that votes will be recorded by a larger 
number of electors than on almost any previous occasion. 
The Italians, on the contrary, can with difficulty be induced 
to give attention to the opinions even. of statesmen of the 
foremost rank. Agitators make a loud outcry, but the 
majority of the people are indifferent, and political associa- 
tions do not attempt to kindle general enthusiasm. Probably 
a more energetic temper will prevail when Italians begin to 
realise how much depends on the action of Parliament, but 
in the mean time the public apathy has very unfortunate 
results. It discourages men of intellect and-position from 
coming forward to play a leading part in political life, and 
offers innumerable opportunities to demagogues whose sole 
object is to promote their own interests. It would be well 
for Italy if the new Chamber supported cordially the sensible 


. his remarks show us the source of the Egyptian war. It’ 


policy expounded by Signor Minghetti, but it is impossible 
to foretell what may happen in a country where the profes- 
sional politician counts for so much and the nation itself for 
so little. In Prussia there cannot be much doubt as to the 
general result of the elections.’ The Liberals may not secure 
a majority, but everybody expects that their numbers will be 

increased ; while it is certain that the Conservatives and the» 
Catholic party will be unable to form a trustworthy alliance. 


., phere is, therefore, no chance of Prince Bismarck’s domestic 
policy being accepted, and it is understood that he is fully 


prepared for defeat ; although he is, no doubt, determined 
that if he cannot have his own way in legislation, neither 
shall the Liberals have theirs. 


ARABI’s LITTLE GAME.——A correspondent of the 77, 
News in Egypt has been privileged to give to the world ribis 
account of his own “little game.” Arabi wishes the Engi's’: 
public to know what he had in his mind when he jist 
insulted and then defied us. The information is ii 
instructive, and Arabi’s opinion of England displays : 
humour than his publication of his ideas proves discretic 
He “never expected that he would be long able to resis 
invasion, but he thought he could probably do so long e.. 
to convince England that the movement was a true nations: 
one, and to win our sympathy.” If Arabi has on this 
occasion deviated into truth, and if he is correctly reports: 


our treatment of the Boers. We flew upon the Boers with 
angry cries, but, when we were a good deal worsted, we 
said “the movement is a true national one,” and we gave i! 
our respectful sympathy. 4£ the Egyptians had shot better 
at Tel-el-Kebir, by this time their “ movement,” too, would 
have engaged our affectionate esteem, and Arabi might be 
Prince President of the first Egyptian Republic. ‘The nwa! 
seems to be that it is tinwise of England to kiss the » and 
that beats her, and ,we should not bestow our sympatify as 
freely as, according to the poet, does “the Bandicoot, the 
Bandicoot, that wildly sympathetic brute.” ; 


Sup CANALS. ‘The old-fashioned canals, capable only 
of carrying barges, which won such renown for the Duke of 
Bridgewater and Brindley, the engineer, a century ago, have 
now become rather obsolete. If they did not exist, no one 
would construct them ; but, as they are made, they form a 
useful adjunct to the-railway for the carriage of heavy or 
bulky materials of small value. But wor the ship canal a 
new era is opening. Africa has for ten years been an island ; 
and if the Siamese link which binds together those two 
‘dissimilar twins, North and South America, ‘is not shortly 
severed, the delay will be due rather to cligns tic obstacles or 
political complications than to crpbectng aera The 
exigencies of railway making—the embankments, and 
cuttings, and tunnels—have taught the modern engineer how 
to “shift dirt” ona scale which would have been deemed 
miraculous by the shrewd heads which set “navigators” to 
work to dig out our old canals, and therefore no task of this 
sort transcends human ambition. The constantly-increasing 
use of steam also, to the supersession 0: sailing ships, renders 
canals of more practical importance than formerly. A sailing 
ship, unaided by a fair wind, would naturally make very 
slow progress along a harrow cut of water, whereas a 
steamer—on account of the smoothness of the surface—shows 
to better advantage there than on: the sea. , Hence we have 
ambitious projects of ship canals in various quarters. 
France desires to islandise herself by cutting a broad, deep 
dyke from Bordeaux to the Mediterranean ; Germany pro- 
poses a waterway from the Baltic to the North Sea, across 
Holstein, thus rendering herself independent of a possible 
Danish blockade of the Sound; Manchester plans to become 
a-seaport, to bring the briny ocean close to Market Street, 
and leave her old rival Liverpool stuck in the mud. This 
latter project is to be achieved either by a canal from the 
Mersey, or, better still, by utilising the neglected estuary of 
the Dee. And if Manchester succeeds in her scheme, why 
not extend the canal on to Birmingham, and thence to 
London? Before many years we may see one of the monsters 
of the deep which are owned by the Cunard Company or the 
P. and O. steaming through the green meadows of War- 
wickshire. 


. FRENCH LEGITIMISTS AND THE RePuBLic.— There 
have been many Legitimist banquets in France lately, and an 
enthusiastic writer—M. Lavedan—maintains that as in 1848 
banquets preceded the fall of the Monarchy, so in 1882 
“ banquets seem to prelude the fall of the Republic.” This 
is probably the opinion of all French Legitimists ; but it is 
difficult to see on what ground of solid fact they base their 
expectations. The Republic in its present form does not 
excite general or profound enthusiasm; for it has not been 
conspicuously successful in the management of foreign 
relations, and at home it has given deep offence to everybody 
who still regards the Church with veneration. But, were it 
abolished, what other form of Government could take its 
place? Imperialism, if not dead, is in a state of suspended 
animation ; and Legitimism has made itself impossible by 
the ardour with which it has clung to extinct political dogmas. 
Ina conversation reported by M. Lavedan, the Comte de 
Chambord is said to have declared that if his rights were 
acknowledged he would maintain an Upper House, but 
subject to nomination by the Crown; the only guarantee 
against abuse being that Peers would be chosen from the class 
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of Frenchmen who had been elected to public duties by their 
fellow citizens. “ There would be two Sacraments—that of 
Baptism, given by the people ; and that of Confirmation, 
which would be given by the King.” It would be impossible 
to indicate more precisely the spirit of “Henry V.” and his 
adherents. They are necessarily opposed to free institu- 
tions; and the maintenance of free institutions is now as 
inevitable in France as it has ever been in England. It may 
be doubted whether the Monarchical party would become 
important even if the Legitimists were to be converted to the 
doctrines of the Orleanists; but we may safely say that 
France will never willingly accept a ruler who can still talk 
of an Upper House appointed exclusively by himself. She 
is more likely to look upon the continued assertion of his 
pretensions as a harmless, but rather dreary joke. 


D1aMOND SHARPERS.——There is a proverb, “ Diamond 
cut diamond,” but in two recent instances the cutting has 
been at the expense of diamond-merchants, and they have 
shown themselves by no means so hard or impenetrable as 
the flashing gems in which they deal. No nervous, timid 
people, we fancy, would ever choose voluntarily to be 
diamond merchants ; they would feel that their footsteps 
were being perpetually dogged by persons with felonious 
designs ; and after these recent occurrences the said nervous 
people will envy the diamond merchant less than ever. Both 
these robberies were cleverly executed, and we cannot resist 
a certain tribute of admiration for the coolness and dexterity 
of the thieves, especially in the Attenborough affair. That 
leaving of his hat on the shop-counter was a stroke of real 
genius, because we all know that a well-dressed man is so 
perfectly helpless out of doors without his hat. ° A’ bare- 
headed man who has thus left his head-géar, as it were, 
in pawn on the counter, would he, according to ordinary 
opinion hitherto, as unlikely to quit the premises as if he had 
a chain round his leg. Itmay be supposed that Mr. Wellby’s 
shopman excused himself by saying (if we may venture to 
misquote the “ divine Williams ”) “1 saw young Harry with 
his beaver off, and I thought it was all right.” Of course, the 
secret of the success of these audacious robberies is that 
honesty is the rule in the overwhelming majority of com- 
mercial transactions, and hence a sharp business man, fully 
wide awake in all matters pertaining to his trade, is taken 
off his guard by the presentation of a letter of introduction-or 
a trade-card. 


GERMANS AS COLONISTS.——The Dutch and the French, 
great colonising Powers in the past, seem to have lost their. 
energy in that direction. The Dutch are content with the 
administration of their vast East Indian dependencies ; while 
the French reconcile themselves for the loss of India and 
Canada by petty annexations in tropical countries. Until the 
other day Germany was but “a geographical expression ;” and 
even now, though welded together by “blood and iron,” she 
hasno colonies. Indeed, there is scarcely place for any more 
colonies on the earth’s surface ; that is, there is no unclaimed 
region of any size, fitted by its climate for Europeans, and 
inhabited only by wandering tribes of savages. Nevertheless, 
the Germans have of late come very much to the front as 
colonists, although necessity obliges them to emigrate to 
countries where a foreign flag flies. They have always been 
esteemed as a patient, steadily-working, law-abiding people, 
since the days when, after the ravaging of the Palatinate, 
small bodies of them were planted in Pennsylvania and in the 
south of Ireland. But it is only of late years that their 
emigration has assumed large proportions. Next to the native 
Americans, they are now the most numerous nationality in 
the United States. They even outnumber the Irish, and both 
in the States and in Canada they are said to be more prolific 
than any other people. Then they are content to go through 
acourse of plodding, monotonous labour, which the moreenter- 
prising Anglo-American, who prefers speculation to hardbodily 
work, is apt to despise, Hence it cannot be wondered at that 
the small farms of the older States are gradually passing into 
German or Scandinavian hands. Nor is the German himself 
deficient in enterprise. In London and other big English towns, 
and in colonial and foreign seaports, we know this to our cost, 
He cuts out our commercial men, both clerks and principals. 
He works more houts, lives more economically, and works for 
less pay. These are the unpardonable sins which render John 
Chinaman so unpopular, and Hans is in some sort a kind of 
European Chinaman. As far as the United States are 
concerned, if the constant exodus from Germany should con. 
tinue, it is almost a toss-up whether, a century hence, German 
may not be the mother-tongue of North America. 

Se ee 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.——The lecturers appointed on 
behalf of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching have resumed their winter labours, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that many of them have succeeded in forming 
large classes, The movement originated about ten years 
ago, when the University of Cambridge entrusted a Syndicate 
with the duty of organising lectures in “ populous places.” 
This body is still at work, and Cambridge lectures are now 
held in about twenty towns, some of which have been 
encouraged to found permanent educational institutions of a 
high class. It occurred toa good many persons that ascheme 
which had produced such excellent results in provincial 
towns might be equally popular in London, and so a Society 
was formed specially for the metropolis, If the inhabitants 
of any London district wish to have the privilege of courses 
of University lectures, they choose a local committee, whase 
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business is to co-operate with the Council of the Society. 
Lecturers are then nominated froma list which is drawn up 
by a Joint Board representing the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. The Joint Board also appoints 
examiners, and advises with the Council on educational 
matters generally. Lectures are delivered on art, literature, 
history, philosophy, and many different branches of physical 
science, each local committee deciding as to the course or 
courses likely to be most suitable to its particular district. 
Class instruction tollows the lectures,.and there are exami- 
nations in writing, successful students receiving certificates 
from the Joint Board. Of course it cannot be said that 
training received in this way is equal to systematic training at 
the Universities; but the work is thoroughly honest, and, as 
faras it goes, remarkably effective. In some districts— 
Croydon, for instance—the scheme is so successful that there 
is a considerable surplus after the payment of all expenses, 
the salaries of the lecturers included. It may be hoped that 
we shall soon hear of a large number of new centres, 
especially in places where the lectures could be attended in 
the afternoon by the older pupils of girls’ schools, and in 
the evening by artisans. 
a ee 

JEWISH EXILES.——Deeply as we all felt for the Hebrews 
who were expelled from Russia by the ferocious and bigoted 
Muscovite, it may be doubted whether our American kinsmen 
still mingle their tears with ours. The exiled Israelites took 
refuge in New York, and their “ proud answer to the tyrant 
and the oppressor is that their bright home is in the setting 
sun.” But, in touching the shores of Freedom, they seem 
to have acquired the elements of license. They do not take 
kindly to labour, nor to those toils of the husbandinan which 
Virgil loved and sung. »They have no-ambition to train the 
turnip to be a creeper, and their knowledge of husbandry 
seems to be on a level with Mark Twain’s, when he edited a 
farming paper, and observed that “the Guano is a fine bird.” 
No, the Jews are still quartered on the funds of the Hebrew 
Emigration Society, and on Ward’s Island, near New York. 
Here one Rabotta assaulted the head-waiter at dinner, 
thumping him over the head with the ladle, and “ giving him 
his kail through the reck,” as the Scotch say. The police 
attempted to arrest Rabotta, but his fellow-countrymen 
showed more pluck than they exhibited in Russia. They 
“went for” the police with such weapons as chance supplied, or 
fury might suggest. The superintendent was knocked down, 
and the subsequent proceedings interested him no more. 
We regret to hear that, in the opinion ‘of the Jews of the 
States, their Eastern kinsmen are “idle worthless people.” 
This, doubtless, is the result of centuries of Muscovite 
oppression, but it is curious thag the American agrees with 
the Russian estimate of the Russian Jews. 
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YCEUM.—‘*MUCH ADO AB 
EVENING, at 745 Benedick, Mr. HENRY IRVING; Beatrice, Miss ELLEN 
TERRY. MORNING PERFORMANCES—Saturdays, Oct. 28, Nov. 4 Nov. 1, 
Nov. rr,and Dee. 2, at Twoo'Clock, Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst)-open Daily, from roto 5. 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT 
(Managers: Messrs. ALFRED REED and Corxey Grain), ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, LANGHAM PLACE.—Revival of the “TURQUOISE RING,” by G. W. 
Godfrey and Lionel Benson. Followed by an entirely New and Musical Sketch by 
Mr. Corney Grain, entitled “EN ROUTE.”—Admission 1s. and 2s. Stalls, 3s. and 5s. 
Booking Otfice Now Open from 10 to 6. No fees, — 


DoRke’s GREAT WORKS, “ECCE HOMO ” (Full of 
Divine dignity." Tie Times) and “THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 
PRATORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM, "and 
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THE BRIGHTON SEASON. 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington and Liver, ool Street 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton. available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets at Cheap Rates, 
Available to travel all ‘Trains between London and Brightoa. 
Cheap Half-Guinea Virst Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 

Every Saturday, from Victoria and London Bridge, 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m., and London Bridge at 10.35 a m 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton ~ 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations . 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts: 

A Special Train for Horses, Carriages, and Servants, 


From Victoria to Brighton, at 11.15 a.m. every Weékday. 


_————— 
RIGHTON.—The NEW PULLMAN LIMITED EXPRESS, 
Lighted by Electricity, and fitted with the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, now 
runs between Victoria and Brighton. 
From Victoria, Weekdays, at 10.0 a.m,, and 3.50 p.m. 
From BricHTon, Weekdays, at 3.20 p.m, a 5.45 p.m. 

This New Train, specially constructed and elegantly fitted ae the Pullman Car 

Company, consists of four Cars, each over 58 feet in length. 
The Car ‘ Beatrice" (Drawing-Room) contains also a Ladies’ Boudoir and Dressing 


Room. 

‘The Car “ Louise” (Parlour) contains also a separate apartment for a private party. 

The Car “ Victoria” contains a Buffet for Tea, Coffee, and other Light Refreshments, 
also a Newspaper Counter. : 

‘The Car “ Maud" is appropriated for Smoking. 

The whole Train is lighted by Electricity, the system being that of Edfson’s incan- 
descent Lamps in connection with Faure’s system of Accumulators. 

Lavatories are provided in each Car, and a separate compartment for Servants is also 
provided in one of the Cars. # 

‘Phe Staff attached to this Train consist of a Chief Conductor, Assistant Conductor, 
a Page Boy, and two Guards. 


< There is Electrical communication between the several Cars and the Conductors ; a 


passenger travelling in any one of the Cars can therefore call the attention of the 
Conductor by pressing one of the small Electric discs. : 

There is a covered gangway communication between each Car, thereby enabling the 
Conductors to pass from Carto Car. 


PARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN, 
Cheap Express Service every MeceniE nts ist, end, and 3rd Class, 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 335-, 245., 17S. ; Return, 55S., 393., 305. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
‘Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.— 


Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of | 


interest, 


*) TERETE S and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
..,, West End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay’s Agency, Cornhill also at the Victoria 
and London Bridge Stations. 

(By Order), 


J. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


THE RECENT CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT 
GRAVES OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS AT ISMAILIA 


“EInre,” writes the artist, “are buried all officers and men who 
have died of their wounds and of sickness at Ismailia Hospital. ‘The 
graves are dug in the sand, and are not very deep, as the sand 
falls in. Large wild dogs prowl about, and devour the bodies of 
mules and horses, which are lying in alldirections, The smells and 
the flies are something terrible.” 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT CLIMBING A PYRAMID 


ONE of the chief amusements of our Army of Occupation at Cairo 
has been to visit the Pyramids. The troops of both the services 
have been taken in detachments to see these great monuments of 
ancient Egypt, while the officers have made up picnic parties to 
make the chief ascents. One party of officers, on making the 
ascent, heliographed to Sir Garnet Wolseley at Cairo :—‘' Forty 
Centuries Salute You.” Our sketch represents the Duke of Con- 
naught, accompanied by some of his officers, ascending the Pyramid 
of Cheops. : A 

‘ THE FORTS IN ABOUKIR BAY 


Ture forts in Aboukir Bay were definitively surrendered on 
the 20th ult. to Admiral Dowell, who, with the Aéotaur, Achilles, 
Sultan, Condor, and Falcon, dropped anchor in the Bay that 
morning. As the day dawned the Admiral with his flag-captain and 
staff landed, and the Egyptians at once surrendered, the officer in 
command tendering his sword, not, as he said, without satisfaction. 
The whole line‘of forts were in our hands by 7A4.M. ‘The forts,” 
writes the officer to whom we are indebted for our sketches, “are 
from one and a half to two miles apart. The sea-faces were armed 
with heavy rifled guns, and the side faces with smooth-bore. There 
were four Martello towers, on which, however, no rifled guns were 
mounted, although two were lying outside each. The sketches are 
sufficiently explained by their titles.” 


THE LATE DEAN OF WINDSO 


Tue Hon. and Very Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, Dean of 
Windsor, died on the 18th ult., at Hazlewood, near Watford, after 
a short illness. Ile was the youngest son of the first Lord Cowley, 
and was born in 1809. He was educated at Eton and Trinity . 
College, and was admitted into priest’s orders in 1831. From 1836 
he held the family living of Strathfieldsaye, Hampshire, down to 
1854, when he was aprointed Dean of Windsor, He was also 
Registrar to the Order of the Garter, Resident Domestic Chaplain 
of Her Majesty, Crown Trustee of the British Museum, and Lord 
High Almoner to the Queen, by whom he was much beloved and 
respected as a private friend. In 1856 the Dean married a daughter 
of Lord Rokeby, by whom he has left an only son, born in 1805.— 
Our portrait is from a photograph by the London Stereoscopic 
Company, Regent Street and Cheapside. 


THE LATE MR. J. C. COBBOLD 


Mr. JOHN CHEVALLIER COBBOLD, was born 24th August, 1797. 
He sat in Parliament, on the Conservative benches, from 1847 to 
1868, and was High Steward of the Borough of Ipswich from 1875 
until his death, which took place on the 6th inst. Mr. Cobbold 
was much respected throughout East Anglia, and many inhabitants 
cfthat district will remember the grief which was felt seven years ago 
when his son, Mr. John Patteson Cobbold, was snatched away by 
death in the midst of a cazeer full of promise. ‘The sorrow felt for 
the demise of the father was naturally less poignant, as.he had long 
since passed the usual span of life, nevertheless the utmost respect 
was shown by the inhabitants of Ipswich on the day of the funeral, 
business being in the ‘early part of the day entirely suspended. — 
Our portrait is from a photograph by Cade and White, Ipswich, 


THE NEW DEAN OF WINDSOR 


Canon Connor, the Vicar of Newport, Isle of Wight, has been 
appointed by the Premier to fill Dean Wellesley’s place, and Her 
Majesty has also made him her Domestic Chaplain. The Rev. 
George Henry Connor was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and afterwards took his M.A. degree at Oxford. He was admitted 
to priest’s orders in 1847. After serving successively as Curate at 
St. Jude’s, Southsea, and at Wareham, Dorset, he was, in 1852, 
appointed Vicar of Newport, Isle of Wight, and in 1874 Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the Queen.- ‘He is also Chaplain to the Governor of 
the Isle of Wight at Carisbrooke Castle, and Honorary Canon ot 
Winchester Cathedral.—Our portrait is from a photograph by H. N. 
King, 4, Avenue Road Villas, Goldhawk Road, W. 


WRECK OF H.M.S, “ PHCENIX” 


ON the morning of September 12th, H.M. sloop Phenix, com- 
manded by Commander Grenfell, left Gaspé, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, for Halifax, Nova Scotia, in company with H.M.S. 
Northampton. During the afternoon the weather became threaten- 
ing, and the air hazy, so the ship was put under double-reefed top- 
sails and foresail. ‘The night which followed was very dark, with 
much wind, but all was apparently going well, when, with a 
tremendous crash, the Penix went on a reef off Prince Edward’s 
Island. The water-tight doors were immediately closed, and 
all hands were summoned to save ship. The sailors worked 
calmly and without confusion. As she was bumping heavily on the 
reef steam was got up, when suddenly the stern-post was smashed, 
and the screw propeller dropped into the sea. Thereupsn the 
captain ordered part of the men to construct a raft, the remainder 
being engaged in pumping, as the sea had by this time forced its 
way through the bottom, and flooded the engine-room and cabins. 

When day dawned, after a weary and anxious night, the sky was 


- black, the wind was blowing hard, and the white surf which dashed 


against the red cliffs showed that there was no chance of launching a 
boat successfully. Thus matters went on through the day, until 
about midnight,"when the wind and sea abated, and early next day 
a boat from the shore, manned by four men, put off through the 


surf and rowed alongside. The crew were directed to lower all 


boats, and in a very orderly and quiet way the disembarkation 
began, The first detachment who landed lighted a fire on the 
beach, and boiled some cocoa for the men’s breakfast, and _subse- 
quently all hands found shelter in a lobster-canning establishment. 
The lull was most providential, but very short-lived ; *he next day 
it began to blow again, and the Worthampton, which arrived on the 
16th, was unable to embark the crew until the rgth, The Jeune 
was a new vessel (sister to the Dotere/), and was commissioned 
in 1880.—Our engravings are from sketches by Mr. James Cox, the 


Paymaster of the Phanix. 


THE BALFE MEMORIAL TABLET IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 
Tue tablet is placed in the north-west aisle, almost side by side 
with the monuments to Ilenry Purcell and Dr. Samuel Araold, 
close to the tomb of William Sterndale Bennett, and opposi': the 
monuments of Dr. John Blow and Dr. William Croft. 
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Died Oct. 6, aged 85 


OF WINDSOR 


DEAN 


THE VERY REV. 


aged 72 


Died Sept. 18 


_ 


ILM.S. “Phcenix” at Daylight, Sept. 13 : Crew on the Forecastle Constructing Raft.—2. View taken from South-East Side of East Point.—3. H.M.S. “ Northampton” Off East 
Point Lighthousg ; Hoisting in the Guns Saved from the “ Phcenix,” and Using the Electric Light. * 
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MICHAEL WILLIAM 
BALFE, 


BORN IN DUBLIN. 
15™ MAY 1808. 


207 OCTOBER 1870. 


KNIGHT OF THELEGIONOF HONOUR OF FRANCE. 
COMMANDER OF THE ORDER OF CHARLES II OF SPAIN | 


THE BALFE MEMORIA 


THE NAWAB OF BHAWALPUR 


L TABLET IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
Who Recently Offered to Send a Detachment of Troops for Service in Egypt with the British Arny 


HREWSBURY 


INGESTRE HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, SEAT OF THE EARL OF s 
DESTROYED RY FIRE, OCT, 12 


414 


The tablet is of pure white Carrara marble. On the lower panel 
is the inscription :—‘* Michael William Balfe. Born in Dublin, the 
15th of May, 1808, died at Rowney Abbey, Hertfordshire, the 20th 
of October, 1870.” On the moulding below are the words :— 
“Knight of the Legion of Honour of France,” ‘* Commander of 
the Order of Charles III., of Spain.” Resting on the top of the 
panel is an oval medallion portrait of Balfe. On one side of the 
medallion are shown books of the scores of the Zadisman and the 
Bohemian Girl. On the other side may be seen the ends of some 
musical instruments of the oboe type, and a page of a music book, 
opened at random as it were, at the song in the Bohemian Girl, 
The words exhibited convey their own application— 

There may, perhaps, in such a scene 
Some recollection be 

Of days that once have happy been, 
Then you'll remember me. 

The tablet is the work of M. E. A. Malempré, the sculptor. It 
was to be unveiled on Thursday afternoon by Canon Duckworth. 


THE NAWAB OF BHAWALPUR 


BHAWALPUR is a State of North-Western India situated south-east 
of the Punjaub and Scinde, forming an area of some 22,000 square 
miles, and containing a population of about half a million, composed 
of Juts of Hindoo descent, of Hindoos of recent settlement, of 
Beloochees, and of Afghans. The large admixture of the hardy 
mountaineers of the West causes the general inhabitants to differ 
considerably from the ordinary Hindoos—for they are bulky, sturdy, 
and dark-complexioned. The Nawab and the great majority of the 
people are Mahomedans, and the dominant race is generally known 
as Daudputrees, or Sons of. David, having been first collected, it is 
supposed, by David, a man of note, though of the weaver caste, at 
Shikarpur, in Scinde, who, being driven thence, found refuge in the 
district, Bhawl Khan, one of his descendants, founded the capital, 
and called it after himself, Bhawalpur. His successors have ever 
heen good friends to the British, and on the rising of Runjeet Singh 
the then Nawab tendered his allegiance to the British and solicited 
their protection. For his support in the wars in Scinde and 
Afghanistan the Nawab was rewarded in 1843 by an increase to his 
territory, and at the beginning of the Mooltan Rebellion, in 1848, 
he placed the whole of his forces at the disposal of the 
British Government, and his troops accomplished good work in 
conjunction with General Courtland and Captain Edwardes. 
The present ruler has shown himself no less willing to 
assist the British army with his soldiers, for on the formation 
the Egyptian Expedition he at once offered a contingent of his 
troops for service in Egypt. His portrait, which we engrave, is 
from a’photograph sent to us by Mr. Guest, 
may call attention to the two large emeralds in his turban, which 
are 4% inches in diameter, and 34 in. deep. His ancestors obtained 
them from Cabul when they plundered that city. 


BURNING OF INGESTRE HALL 


Since their marriage a few months ago, the Earl and Countess 
of Shrewsbury have resided at Alton Towers, which is about 
twenty miles from Ingestre. But as they were about to return to 
Ingestre, the Hall had been thoroughly cleaned and renovated, and 
large fires had been kept burning to air the rooms. As often 
happens in these old mansions, a beam under the hearth of the 
State Room took fire. A housemaid first gave the alarm at 5.15 
A.M, on the morning of the 12th inst. At 6A.M., when the Fire 
Brigade arrived from Stafford, the Hall was a mass of flames, light- 
ing up the country for miles round. Some valuable paintings and 
old oak carved furniture was saved, but the silver, which was stowed 
in a safe in the cellar, could not be reached. The grand historical 
paintings on the staircase were all destroyed. The total loss is 
estimated at 100,000/,, which is partly covered by insurance. Lord 
Shrewsbury arrived on the scene about 15 A.M., and superintended 
the removal of the articles saved. 

Ingestre Hall was the principal seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot, and was situated in the midst of an extensive park, 
about four miles from Stafford. A hall was originally built on this 
spot in the reign of Edward III., but the edifice consumed last week 
was that which was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VIIL, in the 
Tudor style of architecture, and again altered in 1676 by 
Walter Chetwynd, the well-known antiquary. In the Hall were 
stored many family heirlooms, valuable ancient portraits, and the 
majority of the old Talbot family paintings. — Our engraving is from 
a photograph by W. Tilley, 17, Gaolgate Street, Stafford. 


“FIGHTING HIS BATTLES OVER AGAIN” 
See pages 416 and 417, . 


“ON THE WAY HOME” 


‘We left Port Said at 4 A.M. Tuesday morning, on board the 
P, and O. steamship Cathay, getting a magnificent view of 
the comet as we steamed out of port, and bade farewell to the land 
of plagues. Reaching Brindisi at 4 P.M. Friday, we found that the 
three days’ quarantine imposed on all ships coming from Egypt 
was still in full force. On signalling for a pilot, one appeared, but 
he would not venture nearer than three boats’ length. The ship’s 
doctor went on shore to show that the ship’s bill of health was 
perfectly clean ; but it was all of no use. We were told that we 
might either go on shore and spend three days, being fumigated 
in the Lazaretto, or we might go on in the ship, and work out the 
time between Brindisi and Venice. 

“The mails were sent ashore in tarred bags,—evena small packet 
of letters, made up by passengers, being tarred all over, so that the 
address was barely legible. In vain did some energetic warriors, 
anxious to reach ‘England, home, and beauty,’ offer to be put 
into tarred sacks, or even to be tarred all over, if the authorities 
would only permit them to go with the mails. They were 
inexorable as Fate; and the disgust on board cannot be conceived, 
especially as we had among the passengers several officers coming 
from India on three months’ leave. Later the doctor of the port 
and quarantine officers came to the top of the companion and, 
keeping as far off as they conveniently could, all the officers, 
passengers, crew, engineers, &c., marched past them twice; the 
Seedie boys from the engine-room and stoke-hole enjoying it 
immensely. Then two guards were put on board to accompany us 
to Venice, and see that none of us died ez route. We had to hoist 
the yellow cholera or quarantine flag and the Italian flag, we being 
for the nonce under the protection of that Power. Guards also 
were to see that everything was moved in the hold, that sulphur was 
burnt down each hatchway, and all passengers’ and crew’s baggage 
and linen spread on deck and fumigated. 

“+ As we left Brindisi, the P. and O. agent advised us to take care 
of the guards ; and the junior officers did take care of them so 
eliectually, that they were quite incapable of performing their 
duties,-—a few bundles of lascars’ clothes were placed on deck, but 
we were unmolested. We arrived off Venice at 6 A.M., but were 
not allowed to land till 4 P.M., the three days not expiring till that 
hour. Before we landed, another march past and inspection took 
place. Finally we got ashore, and found that more troubles awaited 
us : all the bridges between Venice and Milan had been swept away 
by floods ; all time-tables were useless ; and when we got a train at 
eight next morning, it had to cross most of the torrents on 
temporary timber bridges at less than a walking pace. At other 
places, notably at Ponte di Bienta, we had to leave one train, cross 
over on foot with our bagyuge and enter another train on the far 


of Calcutta, and -we . 
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side. Numbers of tourists returning were almost as disgusted as 
ourselves. We got to Turin four hours late ; and the rest of our 
journey went smoothly, vzé mail trains and the Calais-Douvres.” 


‘“KIT—A MEMORY” 


Mr. Pavn’s New Story, illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, is 
continued on page 421. 


VOLUNTEER SPORTS AT PORTSMOUTH 


THE athletic sports in question occurred at the time of the 
Volunteer Review at Portsmouth last Easter. 

1. The obstacle race picture shows only one of the obstacles—a 
row of tubs. * 3 ; 

The prizes, under the charge of a sergeant, stand to the left. 

2. Shows varions deshabil/e costumes of the men during the games. 

3. Is a band of nigger minstrels which performed in the streets 
and caricatured the military. 


COUNTING THE BAG AT HALL BARN PARK 


EIGHT or ten guhs and the keeper’s, especially when two or three 
of them are crack shots, with the aid of thirty or forty beaters, can 
give a very good account of themselves after a day’s work in such 
capital and well-stocked covers as are to be found on the Hall Barn 
estate (Mr. Lawson’s), where over 1,000 head of pheasants have been 
reared this season for the sport and delectation of his friends. It is 
only a pity that the owl, especially the horned owl, now becoming 
very scarce, is not spared, but on such occasions nearly all fazza 
indiscriminately meet their doom, for the excitement of the moment 
seems to bar the chance of mercy against any animal beyond the 
size of thrush and rat, After the occasion here represented, the 
last battue of the season, hen pheasants only will be shot ; any 
gentleman at any subsequent shooting party paying a fine of half-a- 


., Sovereign to the head keeper who kills a ‘“‘cock up,” as they are 
“familiarly termed, from their peculiar cry. 


There are a large 
number of pied pheasants this year. 


THE BURMESE EMBASSY 


THE recent Burmese Embassy to the Viceroy of India, which 
returned last month to Mandalay without having accomplished 
anything, started from the Burmese capital last April, being escorted 
to the place of embarkation with great ceremony by adetachment of 
cavalry equipped with gorgeously painted tin helmets, red coats, and 
black pants. The members of the Embassy were seated on richly 
caparisoned elephants, and the Royal letter was carried in state in a 
golden bowl. The object of the Embassy was to conclude a new treaty 
with the Viceroy of India, between whom and Burma diplomatic 
relations have been practically suspended of late years, owing to the 
eccentricities of King Theebaw. The chief of the Ambassadors, 
who bears the portentous name of Atwin Woon Kyouk Myouk 
Myo Ton Min, is described as_intelligent and courteous, and it is 
said has lived several years in France and England. The Embassy 
arrived at Simla early in May, and at once paid a ceremonial visit 
to the Viceroy, and presented their credentials. Then commenced a 
long series of negotiations which at one time promised to have a 
favourable result. In August, however, they came to an abrupt 
termination, and the Ambassadors were recalled. According to 
official statements, it appears that the Burmese Government declined 
to ratify the draft of the Treaty offered by the Indian Government, 
which it was believed had been practically accepted by the Embassy. 
The chief points-in dispute appear to be the adherence on our 
part to the provisions in the existing Treaty for a Residency guard 
and escort, as also our refusal tu consent to fresh monopolies being 
created in addition to those already permitted by the present Treaty. 
Our relations with the Burmese King are eminently unsatisfactory, 
and will by no means be bettered by the utter failure of the recent 
negotiations.—Our ,engraving is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Bourne.and Shepherd, of Bombay, Simla, and Calcutta, and repre- 
sents the Ambassadors in state uniform. Their ordinary costume is 
much more simple, being the ordinary Burmese dress, consisting of 
a white muslin jacket, with bright parti-coloured putsols, or petti- 
coat, and the Court headdress of white muslin wound round the 
upper part of the head, below the topknot. 


SKETCHES IN WESTERN SIBERIA 


Our sketches of Western Siberia illustrate more especially the 
lower parts of the River Obi, where are found the native Yuraki or 
Yurak Samoyedes, the Ostjaks, and a few Russian exiles. The 
Yuraki and Samoyedes wander about, clad in winter in reindeer- 
skins from head to foot, leaving exposed only a small portion of the 
face. They are excellent archers, and in hunting they still use the 
bow ; fire-arms and powder being not yet easily within their reach. 
The women use a good deal of ornament on their dresses, in 
the shape of pieces of bright coloured cloth, whilst on their tresses, 
thrown behind, dangle a number of trinkets, as odd sometimes as 
the lock of a gun. Their shamans or priests cover their dresses with 
pieces of metal, which make a noise in their religious dances. They 
use also the magician’s drum, which is found among the Laplanders. 
The Yuraki are among the least Christianised of the Siberian tribes. 
In many cases they transform the trunks of trees into idols. Among 
those furthest North, dogs are used for draught, and occasionally 
are allowed to come within the owner’s habitation, but they are 
not affectionate animals, having to be ruled by fear rather than by 
love. The Russian exiles living on the Obi are not in confinement, 
but are placed in the villages to get their own living, or partly so. 
This they do by commerce, fishing, and hunting. They go about in 
winter on snow-shoes. Occasionally the better educated among the 
exiles find employment in teaching and in photography. Our 
sketches are engraved from photographs taken by an exile for Captain 
Wiggins, of Sunderland, who enjoys the honour of having led the 
way through the Straits of Kara before Baron Nordenskjold, and 
of being the first to enter the Obi Gulf in a sea-going vessel. He was 
aided in his undertakings by Mr. Gardiner of The Temple, Goring, 
to whom we are indebted for the use of the photographs. Captain 
Wiggins, Mr. Oswald Cattley, and others have been making efforts to 
open up trade to and from the basin of the Obi, | Mr. Lansdell in his 
recently issued ‘‘ Through Siberia » says, ‘‘That.the commercial 
value of the basin of the Obi; and a large part of Western Siberia, 
is not yet realised by European capitalists is the opinion of most of 
those I have met who have been there.” He speaks of the Altai 
mountains as rich in silver, copper, and iron, and of a belt of black 
earth, 600 miles wide, like a vast tract of garden land, well suited 
for the production of wheat, oats, linseed, barley, and other cereals, 
and from which the inhabitants can easily obtain a great deal more 
corn than is needed for their consumption. Our illustration repre- 
sents the Siberian method of ploughing, which, however, amounts 
to little more than scratching the surlace. 


HUNTING THE BLACK BUCK WITH CHEETAH 


THe GAEKWAR OF BARODA owns a number of cheetahs 
trained for black buck hunting, and periodically invites his European 
friends to a hunt. Incidents at one of these entertainments are 
represented in our engraving, 

The first shows a string of bullock carts forming an immense circle. 
in the centre of which the herd has been driven by the villagers and 
native horsemen. The guests, all seated in the vehicles provided 
are enjoined not to talk or smoke if they want to see any sport and 
the whole toil wearily round and round in acircle, getting nearer and 
nearer to the unsuspecting deer, As soon as a black buck is sighted 


within some seventy or eighty yards the cheetah’s chains and hood 
are removed, as shown in the second picture, and he is free to quit” 
the cart. This he does very quietly, and trots up to within what he 
considers springing distance from the buck—say thirty yards, when, 
having gathered himself together, three bounds generally see him 
with his paw on the shoulders of the wretched buck, escape being 
impossible, as shown in sketch No. 3. The fourth picture, of ‘* The 
Death,” explains itself. The keepers now run up, and the chief 
difficulty is to get the cheetah off his prey. This is done by cutting 
the poor buck’s throat and filling a wooden bowl with its blood ; this 
being splashed about the cheetah’s nose rather profusely makes him 
withdraw his teeth from the animal’s throat and transfer them to the 
inside of the cup, when his hood being replaced as well as his chains 
he permits himself to be taken back to his cart, and the procession 
again starts for another deer. 


OYSTER CULTURE AT ARCACHON 


ARCACHON lies some thirty-five miles south of Bordeaux, on an 
inlet of the sea, called ‘‘ Le Bassin q@ Arcachon.” This inlet is 
many miles in length and breadth, and is entered by a difficult and 
dangerous passage from the Bay of Biscay. Arcachon is famous for 
its pine forests, which, together with its remarkably dry and equable 
climate, have a most beneficial effect upon persons suffering chest or 
heart affections, or from overwork. But, perhaps, it is most noted 
for its oysters, These sketches were taken from a ‘‘ponton,” 
belonging to one of the proprietors of an oyster “parc.” An 
oyster ‘‘parc” is the name given to those enclosures, made of 
wattles and clay, in which the oysters are reared, and the ‘‘ponton” 
is a sort of house boat, where the guard sleeps, and where the 
various work of the ‘parc’ iscarried on. No. 3 is looking towards 
the town, where the spire of Notre Dame may be seen, and the pine 
forests, which bring so many invalids during the winter. On the 
right may be seen the lighthouse on the strip of land which 
separates the ‘bassin” from the sea, At the extreme point beyond 
the lighthouse is the entrance into the ‘‘ bassin.” In the foreground 
are just appearing, as the tide goes down, the tops of the oyster 
enclosures, 

No. 1 represents the ‘ parcs”’ as the tide gets lower. The spire of 
St. Ferdinand is seen towards the left, and still farther to the left 
round the bend is the Harbour of La Teste. No. 2 is taken when 
the tide was almost at its lowest. looking across the ‘‘ bassin ” 
towards the west. The heap of tiles in the foreground are those 
which have just been scraped off the young oysters which, after 
being reared here, are taken to Colchester and elsewhere, to be 
turned out as “natives.” These tiles are covered with plaster and 
placed in the water, supported by sticks driven into the sand. The 
oyster spat adheres to the plaster, which after a time is easily 
scraped off ; the baby oysters, plaster and all, are put into baskets 
and washed in the water, which removes a great part of the plaster. 
The young oysters are then placed in cradles or boxes with wire 
bottoms, which are covered with netting to protect them from gulls, 
ray fish, and crabs, their great enemies. After remaining in the 
cradlesacertain time, they are spread over the ‘“‘parc ” ready to receive 
them, much in the same manner as gravel is distributed. When 
two years old they are sold, to be taken to the feeding-grounds in 
England and France. The baby oysters when just removed from 
the tiles are sold at about a shilling a.thousand ; when two years 
old they fetch about 2/. a thousand. The trouble, care, and 
expense of oyster culture is great, and involves much risk. 

No. 4 represents a group of two men and two women scraping 


“the tiles, and two girls, called sarcezses, brushing and cleaning 


some of the cradles from the seaweed which clings to them, 
preparatory to being used again. The costume of the parcezses is 
peculiar, but very suitable to their work, and highly picturesque. 
It consists usually of red knickerbockers, with either a dark or blue 
jacket. Either fishing-boots are worn, or they go barefoot. 


“HOME AGAIN!” 


ALTHOUGH it is the business of soldiers to fight, still nowadays 
war comes with comparative rarity, and so it is usually a 
sudden and exceptional incident to be ordered on active service. 
Apart, therefore, from the risk of life and limb, which a soldier 
naturally accepts as a necessary consequence of his profession, he has 
many unaccustomed hardships to encounter. To the officers, the 
experiences of the recent campaign in Egypt must have come more 
as a shock than to the men, who mostly belong to classes who all 
their lives are obliged to rough it. And many of these officers were 
men of wealth and rank, accustomed to and even exacting of every 
luxury at home. Perhaps it was a good lesson for them to find them- 
selves in a position where a morsel of hard cheese and a drink of ill- 
smelling water were coveted luxuries ; at all events, they appear to 
have borne their troubles, intensified as they were by heat and insect 
worries, good-humouredly and cheerfully. And now those whc 
survived to return have their reward. Nore can better appreciate 
than this still feeble convalescent, surrounded as he is by loving and 
gentle relatives, the magic of Home, Sweet Home! 


RETURN OF THE TROOPS FROM EGYPT—SKETCHES 
IN ADVANCE 


Some of our gallant heroes, who would sooner march up toa 
loaded cannon than make a public speech, are possibly dreading 
the banquets, including presentations of swords and civic freedoms 
in gold boxes which hospitable mayors and aldermen are inevitably 
preparing for them. Let us hope, at all events, that they will say 


~ nothing in their speeches which afterwards they would wish unsaid 5 


and that the municipal dignitaries in question will not flatter 
their gallant guests so grossly as to make them feel ashamed of 
themselves. 

Then the ladies, Heaven blesse’em, who, from nursery maids 
upwards, are always fond of the military, will do their best or their 
worst to turn the hero’s head. What is the hero to do whena 
charming and fascinating woman insists on his fighting his battles 
over again for her especial benefit ? 

The artist is, perhaps, rather hard on Mr. Plush, who has been a 
butt for satire ever since Thackeray began girding athim., He 
himself follows, it may be granted, 2 somewhat effeminate occupa- 
tion, though not more effeminate than that of clerks or haberdashers’ 
shopmen. But we doubt if he would despise the returned warriors 
because of their tanned complexions. He is more likely to envy 
them, if only because of the magnetic influence of their bronzed 
faces on susceptible housemaids and parlour-maids. And the 
chances are, being a tall, strapping fellow, that he himself has a 
brother in the ranks. 

The other sketches explain themselves, but let not the reader 
omit to notice ‘* But don’t forget these or those,” namely, the lower 
extremities of the cripples, widows, and orphans. 


--———-—__>— —_—_——- 


Tue Rarip IncrReEAsE or Nervous Matapies amongst 
Americans is causing considerable anxiety in Transatlantic medical 
circles. Of late years 2 whole generation of nervous invalids has 
sprung into existence, ranging from simple irritability to fully 
developed insanity, and due to the high-pressure rate of existence 
in the present day. American life, both business and social, is too 
erowded, and from the highly-educated child to the mere pleasure- 
seeker, and the hard-working business man, each undertakes too 
much, thus over-taxing the mental powers, and wasting the strength 
required to struggle against the cares and troubles which are insepar- 
able from existence. * 
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THe WAR. 
begun the return of regiments from the seat of war. The Household 
Cavalry, after resting for a night on ship-board in the South West 
India Docks, were to march through London for their destinations, 


With the latter days of the present week has 


where all would be prepared to bid them welcome. The Dragoons, 
with detachments of Engineers and Artillery, were expected about 
the same time at Portsmouth, where also should arrive on Saturday, 
after calling at Plymouth, the Czty of Paris, with the first of the 
Royal Marines. The Nevada brought home on Monday about 280 
invalids from various regiments. Eleven deaths occurred on the 
voyage.—For the banquet to the First Life Guards at Knightsbridge 
342. have been subscribed within a week.—On Tuesday, after 
reviewing the troops at Woolwich, the Duke of Cambridge visited 
the sick and wounded in the Herbert Hospital. Allon examination 
expressed themselves satisfied with their treatment in the field and 
on the voyage home, the sole complaint being that the hospital 
attendants were too few, a deficiency also acknowledged by 
the medical staff, who are naturally somewhat sore at recent 
strictures. An inquiry by Sir W. Mends into the charges of 
bad treatment on board the AZa/abar has resulted in a declara- 
tion that the complaints made were quite unfounded. A trophy 
of war, in the shape of Arabi’s richly ornamented tent taken 
at Tel-el-Kebir, is now at Portsmouth. It will be forwarded 
to General Higginson, commanding the Home district. The 
war medal will be issued to all the troops who served in Egypt 
between the x6th of July and the 14th of September, and 
a clasp inscribed ‘‘Tel-el-Kebir” to those who took part in the night 
march from Kassassin and the attack on Arabi’s entrenchments on 
the morning of September 13th. -A war medal and clasp, with the 
motto “Alexandria,” will be bestowed on the naval forces for 
the action of July 11th. Sir Garnet Wolseley, who intends, it is 
rimoured, to take the title ‘‘Lord Wolseley of Egypt,” will be 
reappointed Adjutant-General on his return, and Lieutenant- 
Gcneral Taylor will replace General Napier, whose term of office 
expires on November rst, as Governor of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. Sir John Adye will succeed Lord Napier of 
Magdala as Governor of Gibraltar on the ist of January, At a 
meeting of the Common Council last Thursday a proposal to 
increase the grant for a reception to Admiral Seymour and Sir G. 
Wolseley from 500/. to 2,0co/, in order to give the guests a 
déjetner as well, was rejected by forty-seven votes as an unnecessary 
innovation on former precedents. ‘ 

Out or PARLIAMENT.——Circulars have been addressed to their 
supporters by the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition 
to request their attendance in their places when the Houses 
reassemble on Monday week, ‘‘as all pairs will be considered to 
have expired on August 31.” Sir S. Northcote reminds his friends 
of ‘the great importance both of Parliamentary Procedure and of 
the statements which may be expected on Egyptian affairs ;” the 
Premier dwells solely and emphatically on ‘‘the question of 
Procedure, which has now assumed a paramount importance in its 
bearing on the public interest and on the efficiency of the House.” 
Of the very numerous political speeches of the week those only of 

- Sir Stafford Northcote, at Inverness, and of Lord Northbrook and 
Mr. Fawcett, at Liverpool, have been of the first order ; and even 
of these Lord Northbrook’s and Sir S. Northcote’s were little more- 
than clever oratorical hitting. Mr. Fawcett, in his longer address to 
the Liberals of Liverpool, at Hengler’s Circus, left party politics in 
great measure on one side to recall attention to those domestic 
questions which Reformers will not endure to postpone much 
longer—the removal of the restrictions which impede free 
trade in land, the enfranchisement of the rural household, 
and, as a consequence, a more just redistribution of seats. 
Looking forward to the next election, Mr. Fawcett did not fear the 
defeat of the Liberal party through the alienation of the Irish 
vote. He believed there was ‘‘a different policy growing up among 
the Irish, both in England and in their own country.” But in any 
case neither fear nor favour would induce Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues ‘‘to depart one step from the path of strict justice to 
Ireland.” Lesser speakers on the Liberal side have been chiefly 
conspicuous for urging on their hearers the necessity of the new 
Rules of Procedure, and Conservatives for their expression of a 
determination to resist the ‘‘bare majority cléture” to the last. 
In acknowledgment of the resolutions passed at a gecent public 
meeting, Mr. Childers, M.P., has written to his constituents a 
justly complacent, yet modest, letter on the subject of Army 
Organisation ; and the Positivist Society have addressed a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone from Newton Hall, Fetter Lane, dated the 4th of 
Descartes, 94 (é.¢., October 11th, 1882), in which they ‘reject with 
horror the suggestion that any punishment should be inflicted on 
Arabi Pasha and the other leaders of the Egyptian Army in the 
late war.” 

AT THE REASSEMBLING OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD, on 
Thursday last week, after the Recess, Mr. Buxton, the Chairman, 
read an elaborate report of the results of twelve years’ labours. The 
new triennial elections are fixed for November 24th, and the last 
day for nominating candidates for the 7th. Most of the present 
members will seek re-election. Sir John Lubbock will take the 
chair at a meeting on Monday next in the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don Street, for the formation of a ‘School Board Election Com- 
mittee,” similar to that established in 1876, not “‘ to promote the 
consideration of individuals, but to enlighten the ratepayers as to 
the questions they will have to decide, and thereby promote the 
success of all candidates of ability who are in sympathy with the 
principles upon which the work of the Board has been conducted.” 

Home RULE M.P.’s AND EX-SUSPECIS crowded the platform, 
representatives of the farming and commercial classes the body of 
the hall, and priests and ladies the galleries of the ‘‘ Antient Concert 


Rooms ” at the meeting on Tuesday of the National Conference in - 


Dublin. A letter was read from Mr, Egan stating generally the 
uses to which he had applied the 244,820/. subscribed to the Land 
League, and desiring that two members of the League might be 
appointed to audit the accounts; and Mr. Parnell then set forth the 
programme of the new Irish National League, which is to comprise 
five leading features: (1) national self-government, (2) land law 
reform, (3) local self-government, (4) extension of Parliamentary and 
municipal franchises, and (5) encouragement of Irish industry and 
labour. The new organisation, he explained, will advocate exten- 
sion of the Purchase Clauses of the Land Act, enabling occupants 
to become owners without immediate outlay, compulsory purchase 
of uncultivated lands, amendment of the Healy Clause so as to 
bring judicial rents some 20 per cent. lower yet, abolition of the 
Lord Lieutenancy, and other matters. Mr. Davitt, amidst loud 
applause, declared his readiness to work with Mr. Parnell till 
“Jandlordism had been improved off the face of Ireland.” That 
done, when Mr. Parnell was Prime Minister of an Irish Parliament, 
he (Mr. Davitt) would revive his own more Radical schemes ina new 
character as ‘the leader of a friendly Opposition.” Other speakers 
displayed less accommodating tempers, and towards the end there 
was a passionate scene between Mr. Davitt and Mr, T. P. O’Connor 
on the occasion of an amendment proposed by the former to the 
effect that the Council of the League should consist of one member 
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for each county, and that no member should be nominated by the 
Irish Parliamentary party: and peace was only restored by Mr. 
Davitt’s withdrawal of his amendment, and the acceptance of Mr. 
Meany’s motion that the General Council should consist of forty-eight 
members, thirty-two returned by the counties, and sixteen nominated 
by the Parliamentary representatives. The meeting of the Conference 
casts into the shade all previous gatherings, though Mr. Davitt made 
a somewhat striking speech at Edgeworthstown, in the course of 
which, alluding to Mr. Errington’s supposed mission to the Vatican 
he reminded his hearers of O’Connell’s saying that in politics 
“ Treland had better be ruled from Constantinople than from Rome;” 
and a proposed County Convention for Galway, at which Canon 
O’Brien was to have taken the chair, ended in a curious fiasco at 
Athenry through the Archbishop of Tuam putting his veto on the 
proceedings at the last moment.—Lord Spencer returned to Ireland 
after a brief holiday on Monday evening.—At an inquiry conducted 
within the walls of Galway Gaol some horrible disclosures have been 
made regarding the murder of Lord Ardilaun’s two bailiffs. They 
are said to have been still alive when they were placed in the sacks 
and thrown into the lake.-—Marwood, the executioner, has received 
a threatening letter, warning him that he must not expect to return 
if he ever again visits Ireland in the discharge of his duty.—Another 
agrarian outrage of last year has ended with a touch of comedy. A 
Miss Elland, the owner of a large property near Limerick, had 
found it necessary to apply for police protection. She has now 
married the younger of the two constables, a man named Sheehy. 

Tue MEETING OF COLLIERS’ REPRESENTATIVES at Manchester, 
under the presidency of E. Cowey, of the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association, was attended by twenty-six delegates, representing 
113,674 hands and seven districts, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derby, 
North Wales, Cheshire, North Staffordshire, and Nottingham. The 
deliberations were in private, but it was understood that the miners 
of the first four districts had made up their minds to give the 
masters fourteen days’ notice, unless they conceded the full advance 
of 15 per cent, Another meeting will be held in the same place on 
the 27th. In Leicestershire masters and men have come to an 
agreement by which the latter will gain the full benefits of any 
advance which may elsewhere be conceded, and generally in other 
districts a disposition has been shown to avoid extreme measures. 
At Middlesborough this week one of the largest blast furnaces in 
England, erected eight years ago at a cost of 250,000/., was vainly 
offered for sale at an upset price of 20,0009/. . : 

Tur GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE 
held their annual meeting at Manchester on Tuesday. They had 
already, said the chairman, Sir W. Lawson, won the battle of 
Sunday-closing in Ireland and Wales, and next Session they would 
carry Cornwall too, It would be better now, instead of taking 
counties one by one, to get Parliament to passa general Bili by 
which any county would be empowered to adapt the reform as soon 
as the people were educated up to it. Meanwhile on Saturday the 
menaced licensed victuallers held a conference of delegates from 
various towns at Birmingham, when a letter was read from Mr. 
Chamberlain, expressing his opinion that “ vested interests should 
not be destroyed without reasonable compensation,” though the 
writer himself was disposed to go far #‘in the direction of what is 
called Local Option.” A resolution was passed that petitions 
against Sunday-closing should be got up over all the country to 
counteract the deceptive petitions that had been sent to the House 
of Commons. 

Tur Lonc-EXPECTED BLUE BOOK ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 
was issued on Thursday last. The opinion of military experts is 
overwhelmingly against the scheme. Even if the Tunnel could be 
made secure by the erection of a first-class fortress, such a fortress, 
the Duke of Cambridge points out, would cost at least 3,000,000/., 
and require a permanent garrison of 7,000 men, 

BRADFIELD, NEAR SHEFFIELD, the scene some years ago of the 
terrible flood through the bursting of a reservoir, is infamous, it 
seems, for incendiary fires. Last autumn there were no less than 
twenty, nor did they end till there was nothing left in the sur- 
rounding farmyards to consume, and insurance offices refused to 
take any more risks. This week the fires have begun again, and 
already the produce of eighty acres has been destroyed. An 
additional force of police has been sent to the district from 
Sheffield. . 

THe BOARD oF Works has at last agreed to apply to Parlia- 
ment for permission to erect a temporary bridge at Hammersmith 
during the repairs of the present suspension bridge. The expense 
will not exceed 10,000/,. while the very inadequate ferry would 
have cost 2,000/ 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
FRoM OCTOBER 12 TO OCTOBER 18 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExpLANATION.—The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


Remarks.——The weather of the past week has been dull and unsettled 
throughout, and at the close of the period there were no signs of any improve- 
ment, At the commencement of the time the barometer was recovering slowly 
from the effects of a depression which had advanced over us from the westward, 
and after a dull and rainy morning the sky cleared somewhat. On Friday and 
Saturday (r3thand r4thinst.), however, the sky again became very cloudy, although 
no definite depression appeared, and slight rain fell at times. In the course of 
Sunday (15th inst.) a barometrical disturbance advanced over our western coasts, 
and subsequently passed across southern England, occasioning heavy rain on the 
evening of that day and throughout the whole of Monday (16th inst.). On 
Tuesday (17th inst.) the depression gradually dispersed, and the barometer rose 
steadily, but at the close of the week fresh and deeper disturbances were appear- 
ing on the coast, so that conditiens were extremely unsettled. Temperature was 
low on Monday and Tuesday (16th and 17th inst.), the maximum on these days 
being only 50% ‘The barometer was. highest (30°14 inches) on Wednesday (18th 
inst.) ; lowest (29°50 inches) on Thursday (rath inst.) ; range, © 64 inches, ‘'empe- 
rature was highest (61°) on Friday (13th inst.); lowest (43°) on Wednes: ay 
(x8th inst.); range, 28°. Rain fell on five days. Total amount, 1°37 inches. 
Greatest fall on any one day, 0’72 inches, on Monday (16th inst.), 


Tue Curistmas PLum Puppine is ii-danger of losing one of 
its principal ingredients. The Greek currant .crop has failed, and 
will furnish hardly enough for home consumption, much less for 
exportation. 

CARRIAGES ON THE GERMAN RaILWAys are in future to be 
painted a distinctive colour for each class, the respective tickets 
corresponding in hue. First-class will be yellow, second green, and 
third white. 

PIGEONS ARE IMPORTANT PASSENGERS IN BELGIUM, where 
more than a million have been carried through one province alone in 
five months, requiring over 1,009 railway vans to take the birds to 
their destination. 

Tus CATALOGUES OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY since the first 
Exhibition are to be reprinted in a general list and carefully indexed, 
so as to be available for students. ‘The work will be specially 
valuable for biographical use. 

THORWALDSEN’S WELL-KNOWN “Lion” AT LUCERNE, which 
hitherto belonged to a private family, has now been acquired by the 
town of Lucerne, and the municipal authorities intend to take 
better precautions to preserve the monument from the effects of the 
weather. 

Tue Various SystEMS OF SHORTHAND are well illustrated at 
a Stenographic Exhibition now open in Paris. Eighty-four different 
methods are shown, commencing with the system introduced in 
1683, by the Scotchman Ramsay, while the two greatest curiosities 
of the Exhibition are a post-card containing 44,000 words and a 
stenographic edition of the Bible. 

An InvaLip’s Room In Crurct has been arranged by a Trans- 
atlantic clergyman, who finds that many invalids are not strong 
enough to bear a long service, yet do not like to leave in the middle 
for fear of disturbing the congregation. Accordingly he has arranged 
a room in a recess near the pulpit, with a window opening into the 
church, and fitted with sofas and comfortable chairs, where sick 
people can sit or lie and walk in and out without being seen. 

Tue BEAUTY OF THE ITALIAN LaKEs is somewhat threatened 
by the opening of the St. Gothard Railway. The new line enables 
German coal to be exported to Italy in large quantities, and the 
indefatigable Teutons propose to establish important depots at 
Locarno, Luino, and other places on the lakes. Tourists will cer- 
tainly regret seeing these charming spots turned into coal markets, 
and coal barges blackening the waters of Lakes Maggiore and 
Lugano. 

Tue NATIONAL PorTRAIT GALLERY at South Kensington will 
shortly undergo considerable alterations, as the pictures and sculp- 
ture are to be entirely rearranged. Those portraits formerly hung 
in the British Museum and Serjeants’ Inn will be placed in the 
general collection in chronological order, and the donor’s name will 
be inscribed on the frame of each picture. The Gallery will not be 
entirely closed to the public during these alterations, but some part 
of the building-will always be left open. 

A Sacacious Canary is described’by the Zive Stock Journal. 
The bird, which belongs to a Nova Scotian damsel, oné day found 
the water in its glass too low to reach, and after several ynsuccessful 
attempts to drink, hopped on its perch, ayd sat quietly for a few 
minutes. Suddenly it turned round, pulled a'loose feather out of its 
tail, and dipped the tip into the water, putting its claw crosswise on 
the feather, and wetting its beak in the earee. ‘The canary repeated 
the trick several times, till its thirst was quer#hed. 

Lumtnous RAILWAY CARRIAGES have been tried this week on 
the South-Eastern Railway with considerable success. The interior 
had been coated with luminous paint, and though the result was 
not so good as if the experiment had been made in brilliant sun- 
shine, a very fair light shone from the ceiling and the ends of the 
carriage on entering a tunnel. The hands of a watch could be seen, 
and the heads of newspaper articles read, so that it is thought the 
system will be of considerable value for use in short tunnels, where 
lamps are not usually placed in third-class carriages. Another 
railway innovation will be the glacing of a letter-box for 
late letters outside the sorting carriage attached to mail trains. 
The public will then be able to. post their letters in the box on 
affixing an extra halfpenny stamp, and the system will come into use 
on November Ist. > 

‘A Fresu PorTRAIT OF Cotumpus has lately been been dis- 
covered in the Madrid Museum. For some years an oil painting 
representing a white-haired man in an eighteenth-century wig had 
borne the name-of the great explorer, but the costume was of a 
much later date than the time of Columbus, and this anachronism, 
together with several other circumstances, made the inspector of the 
Museum suspect that the picture had been tampered with. Rubbigg 
the paint in one corner, he found the gilt letter ‘*C” underneath, 
and by scraping a little further the inscription, ‘‘Columbus Ligur: 
Novi Orbis Reptor” was discovered. i eae the outer coating 
was peeled away, revealing an excellent likeness of Columbus as a 
young man. The features strongly resemble those of the Duke of 
Vergara, who lately presided at the Congress of Americanists in 
Madrid, and who, as a direct descendant in the thirteenth generation, 
prides himself on possessing the family projecting under-lip and 
curved nose. 5 : 

A Curious EXHIBITION OF Works IN Horn is now being held 
at the Mansion House by the Worshipful Company of Horners, 
and includes a most interesting variety of exhibits, loans 
from the Queen, various Museums, and several private col- 
lectors. Drinking horns are the most numerous, and include 
some very precious examples, from a fourteenth-century buffalo 
horn from Corpus Christi, Cambridge, to old Welsh and Esquimaux 
drinking bowls. Here are the inkhorns of the ancient notary, dug 
up by the antiquarian, powder-horns from the Armoury of the 
Knights Templars at Rhodes, musical horns belonging to savage 
tribes, qucer old Janthorns, snuff-horns, and numerous decorative 
‘ornaments, particularly for the toilette. ‘Phe most curtous objects, 
however, are a child’s horn-book—a printed sheet spelling-book, 
framed and preserved ffom damage by a thin sheet of horn, and the 
ancient ‘‘ Swearing Horns” of Flighgate, on which bygone inn- 
keepers used to swear in each visitor entering the hamlet, and who 
could afford to pay for gbottle of theigbest wine. : 

Lonpon Mor TALity increased last week, and 1,563 deaths were 
registered against 1,422 during the prefious seven days, a rise of 
141, being 94 above the average, and at the rate of 20°9, while they 
exceeded the rate in any week since. the middle of last April. 
These deaths included 78 from scarlet fever (an increase of 7), 
4 from small-pox (a rise of 1), 24 from measles (a decline of 1), 26 
from diphtheria (an increase of 4), 23 from whooping cough (a fall 
of 7), 3 from typhus (a rise of 1), 26 from enteric fever (a decline 
of 2), 48 from diarrhoea and dysentery (an increase of 20), and 2 
from cholera. Deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs 
rose to 302 (of which 175 were attributed to bronchitis, and 75 to 
pneumonia), being an increase of 49, and exceeding the average by 
26. Different forms of violence caused 62 deaths, 53 were the result 
of negligence or accident, 4 were cases of suicide. There were 2,477 
births registered against 2,467 during the previous week, being 132 
below the average. The mean temperature of the air was 54°1 deg. 
and 2'2 deg. below the average. 
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“FIGHTING HIS BATTLES OVER AGAIN—DESCRIBING THE CHARGE TO HIS COMRADES” 


DRAWN BY J. CHARLTON 


SOME CHILD WHO, PASSING, PAUSES WITH HIS HOOP, 
MIGHT GUES 'S MAN THE HUMBLEST OF THE GROUP § 
FOR SOLDIE: OULD, HE THINKS, BE SMARTLY DRESSED, 
AND THIS SEEMS LESS A SOLDIER THAN THE REST. 


THE LISTENING MEN KNOW BETTER, AS THEY SCAN 


HE TELLS HIS TALE IN HOMELY BRITISH FASHION, 
WITH SEARCHING GAZ ‘HIS SUNBURNT, SHABBY MAN, 


WITH GESTURES FEW, AND NO EXALTED PASSION 3 
TELLS HOW HIS COMRADES PUT THE FOE TO ROUT, 
AS THOUGH THERE WAS NOT MUCH TO BRAG ABOUT, 


AS IT HAD BEEN SOME FRIENDLY MATCH OF SKILL, 
COMBATANTS BEAR NO ILL+WILL i-— 
AND SO, WITH GLISTENID EYES AND KEEN DELIGHT, 


DRINK IN THE STORY OF KASSASSIN FIGHT. 


Ecyer is now absorbed in the coming trial of Arabi and his 
accomplices, which is postponed from day to day owing to the 
difficulty respecting the employment of foreign counsel. While the 
British Government affirm that an English defender for Arabi is 
absolutely necessary to ensure an impartial trial, the Egyptian 
authorities argue with some reason that not only would such a 
course be distinctly contrary to the Jaw of the country, but that a 
foreigner would be hampered alike by his ignorance of Egyptian 
customs and procedure, and by the trial being conducted in Arabic. 
Either, say they, let the prisoners be handed over to the British 
altogether to deal with after their own fashion, or permit the Egyptian 
Government to conduct the case according to national usage. Not 
however, that the native lawyers are particularly willing to defend 
the rebels, for those selected for the prisoners not only refused to 
act, but quickly left the country. Thus for the present there is a 
deadlock, as Riaz Pasha and his colleagues seem inclined to resign 
rather than give way, while the dispute has aroused so much bad 
feeling that Sir E. Malet has requested that all further negotiations 
on the subject may be kept secret till the matter is settled. 
Nevertheless, while awaiting the final arrangements, Arabi and 
his fellow-prisoners have undergone several preliminary exami- 
nations, which according to an English witness . were con- 
ducted with perfect impartiality. Though bearing signs of 
anxiety, and looking ‘‘old, gaunt, and almost unrecognisable,” 
Arabi appeared cool and dignified—very different from his 
colleagues, who cringed before the Powers that be, and 
loudly proclaimed their devotion to the Khédive, 
that they had been forced into rebellion. Nor did Arabi 
scruple to bring forward plentiful excuses. He maintains that he 
simply followed out the Khédive’s orders to defend Alexandria, and 
that he was quite ready to submit when Tewfik announged that the 
war was over, and dismissed him from his post. Then, however, 
the National Council at Cairo—the actual Government—bade him 
continue the resistance, declaring that the Khédive was not to be 
obeyed, and he accordingly complied, though feeling the cause hope- 
less. He did not expect England to triumph so quickly, but rather 
than escape, as he might have done after Tel-el-Kebir, he persuaded 
Toulba to join in the surrender, believing that England would treat 
her prisoners with the honours of war. All the prisoners protest 
strongly against being examined on the charges previous to the June 
riots, declaring that the Khédive had granted a full pardon up to 
that period. So far Arabi’s attitude has produced a somewhat 
favourable impression; nevertheless, educated Egyptians and the 
European community are persuaded that leniency would be a 
grievous mistake, producing a most evil effect. There can be 
no doubt that the delay of the trial has already been construed as 
“weakness by the natives, who in general possess a very hazy idea of 
England’s position towards the rebellion, and believe that she is now 
yielding to,the Sultan’s influence. Indeed, in many parts of the 
interior the natives still think that Arabi has come to terms with 
the English, so that considerable excitement continues. Signs of 
agitation still occur, even in Alexandria, while several further execu- 
tions have taken place. 

Cairo, meanwhile, is speeding the parting guest by offering enter- 
tainments to the British chiefs. Sir Garnet Wolseley left Cairo on 
Thursday, and was to start for Trieste to-day (Saturday), while one 
by one the British regiments have departed, leaving only those 
necessary for the temporary occupation. Sir A. Alison holds the 
chief command, with General Graham and Major-General Earle as 
assistants, and Sir Evelyn Wood returns home, his Brigade feeling 
yather sore at having much hard work and comparatively little glory 
and recompense by being kept at Alexandria. Now Egypt is left to 
the work of reorganisation, civil and military, and Baker Pasha is 
busy with his plans for the army. He proposes a total strength 
of 10,900 men, half the regiments being officered by English and 
half by natives, and his plan will probably be adopted, although the 
Khédive would prefer mixing the officers in each regiment. This 
mixed plan, too, is favoured for the Bench, where it is suggested 
to admit a certain number of foreign Judges to seats in the native 
Courts. None of these measures will be definitively decided upon 
until they have been submitted to the British Government, and 
probably subsequently to the Great Powers. Still the recruiting for 
the army has already begun, while it is suggested to import Indian 
Coolies to replace native military servants. The financial position 
is sadly involved, owing more to the bad management of the 
past few months than the actual loss entailed by the rebel- 
iion; and it has been arranged to defer to December the 
payment of all bills due in June. Great anxiety is felt respecting 
the fate of Professor Palmer, Captain Gill, and Lieutenant Charring- 
ton, who have been missing since August. They left Suez for the 
Desert to buy camels for the army, and to propitiate the Bedouins, 
and as nothing has been heard of the party it is feared that they have 
been murdered. Energetic search is being made, and the Consul at 
Jerusalem has gone to interview the Emir of the Teyaha, head of the 
tribe, empowered to offer a ransom if the travellers are still living. 

While Egyptian affairs are still regarded with the same 
interest by all Continental Powers, the flood of talk on the 
subject has somewhat lessened within the last week, TURKEY 
is inclined to be much more satisfied with the situation ; and 
while looking with considerable anxiety to Arabi’s trial lest 
compromising disclosures should be made, has replied to Lord 
Dufterin’s late Note by announcing her willingness to enter on fresh 
negotiations for a satisfactory settlement of the Egyptian question. 
She asks, however, that the negotiations should be based on a recog- 
nition of the Sultan's sovereignty and the Treaty of 1841, and should 
further arrange for the speedy withdrawal of the British troops. 
For the present the Sultan is swayed by his Premier, who is more 
anxious to introduce much-needed reforms at home than to quarrel 
abroad, and has accordingly drawn up a fresh programme of changes; 
but there are grave signs of dissension in the Cabinet, which point to 
the fall of the present Ministry. Both GERMANY and AUSTRIA’S 
susceptibilities have been somewhat hurt by recently British political 
speeches on Egyptian affairs, but the Berlin Press are fast changing 
their tone in obedience to Prince Bismarck’s sentiments, and already 
have begun to flatter the English, ’rance is as discursive and as 
divided as ever. The ridiculous side of the question has been furnished 
by M. Victor Hugo, who now appears as a defender of Arabi with one 
of his most high-flown rhapsodies, seizing the opportunity to inveigh 
against the death-penalty, and by an absurd detailed account in the 

Tcdlégraphe of the bribery used to ensure victory at Tel-el-Kebir. 
Reasonable journals are still preaching disinterestedneSs to England, 
the République Francaise searching for fresh arguments in favour of 
the Joint Control, while the Zémps speaks in support of a Mixed 
Ministry. The announcement that the French Controller-General 
has gone to Cairo is regarded as a hopeful sign that France is not 
altogether shut out from a share in Egyptian affairs. 

In FRANCE proper the Royalist effervescence continues to burst 
out at intervals, taking advantage of the general absorption of other 
political parties in foreign affairs. Not only has there been another 
Legitimist. banquet, at which loyal emblems were so numerous that 
cven the potatoes were cut into flewrs-de-lis ; but Henri V. has 
condescended to express his sentiments on government to an 
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enthusiastic Royalist reporter, announcing that he would maintain 
the Upper House and universal suffrage, and would destroy the 
present crying evil of official candidature. 
the recent revival of Legitimist energy, the country at large refuses 
to hear the voice of the charmer, and the subject is rezarded with as 
much indifference by the majority of the people as by the wisely 
tolerant Government. This state of home political quietude, which 
has lasted, unusually long for France, will soon end, for the 
Chambers meet about November 6, when in all probability the 
Ministry will submit their programme. Just now the Government 
is chiefly occupied with the reception of the Madagascar Embassy, 
now in Paris ; and with suppressing the anti-Clerical disturbances at 
Monceau-les-Mines, which have broken out again with fresh energy, 
although the village is strongly eccupied by troops, The rioters 
attempted unsuccessfully to blow up a convent school, and the whole 
district is in a state of uproar, threatening letters and revolutionary 
placards abounding. Originally commencing with a mining strike, 
the riots are now evidently fostered by the famous Internationale, 
one of whose leaders has just been arrested, and by this capture 
the movement now promises to collapse. Much discussion has 
been aroused by the lately-published correspondence in the British 
Blue Book respecting the Channel Tunnel. In general the French 
greatly deride the arguments brought against the tunnel, and 
industriously point out the advantages which would accrue to both 
countries by the execution of the project. 

Paris has been going over afresh the horrible details of the 
Fenayrou trial, lately quashed through some small technicality. The 
present jury have been more lenient than their predecessors, and 
have acquitted the brother Lucien, who was a plain accomplice in 
the murder, while commuting the death sentence of the chief 
offender to penal servitude for life.—A more pleasant topic is the 
opening of two International Conferences to study respectively the 
question of electric unities and the protection of submarine cables. 
—There has been one dramatic novelty—Le 7ruc d’Arthur, by 
MM. Chivot and Dura, one of those ahsurd imbroglios in which the 
Palais Royal delights. 

ITALY. The coming elections are awakening untisual interest 
amongst politicians, these being the first held under the new 
Reform Bill. By this measure many restrictions hitherto beating 
heavily on the electors are removed, and in particular the amount of 
taxes necessary to constitute an elector has been considerably 
lessened, while M, Gambetta’s darling scheme of scrutin ae listeis in 
full force. As usual, the Clericals have strongly warned all good 
Catholics against voting, while the majority of the people show their 
cnstomary apathy onthesubject. After the Premier’s important speech 
of last week follows the declaration of the Opposition leader, who 
plainly announces his intention to support th: Ministry against the 
Republicans and Socialists. Signor Minghetti cannot approve of 
Italy not co-operating with England in Egypt, but for the present 
reserves his criticisms. Pope Leo, when receiving some French 
pilgrims, has given them a severe rebuke on the dangerous want of 
unity among Gallic Catholics. In the present time of peril to the 
Church all minor differences should be avoided, and implicit 
obedience paid to the Bishops—a reproof to those who have 
disagreed with the conciliatory policy practised in France by 
the Pope. . 

GreRMANY.——Here, also, the elections are the main topic, for 
on Thursday the constituencies were to select the electors on whom 
devolves the ultimate choice of Deputies. The elections proper 
take place on Sunday week, and the Opposition count on a 
decided gain. The nomination of Count Hatzfeldt, lately 
Ambassador at Constantinople, as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and “Prussian Minister of State is looked upon as a most 
important appointment. In many well-informed circles the Count 
js considered as eventually the probable . successor of Prince 
Bismarck, with whom he is a great favourite, and who once 
described him ‘‘as the best horse in the stable.” Count Hatzfeldt 
js one of the few of Prince Bismarck’s subordinates who are 
occasionally permitted to act on their own judgment. Following the 
tradition of the Royal House for 150 years, Prince William, as heir 
to the throne, has entered the Prussian Civil Service, in order to 
acquire a complete knowledge of all branches of his future Govern- 
ment. Germany is preparing for a series of jubilees. The Crown 
Prince and Princess's silver wedding will be kept next January, 
while Count Moltke celebrates next month his eighty-third birthday 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of his tenure of office of Chief of 
the General Staff.—The Grand Duke of Baden has resumed the 
direction of his Government after a year’s absence from illness. 


INDIA will celebrate the return from Egypt of the Indian Con- 
tingent with great festivity. Bombay will give the chief ovation, 
and large subscriptions are being collected. Meanwhile the Bombay 
and the Head Government have come to grief over the Viceroy’s 
favourite plan of local self-government, Bombay refusing to approve 
the scheme, This refusal has led to a severe reproof from head- 
quarters. 

MIscELLANEOUS.——In AusTRIA fresh inundations have occurred 


‘in the Southern Tyrol, owing toa dyke having given way. The 
-constant recurrence of these floods has at last moved the Govern- 


ment to action, and a Commission is to be sent to the district to 
study the diversion of the current of the overflowing rivers, and 
prevent them: from choking up the valleys. A straightforward 
circular respecting colonisation in Bosnia has been issued by 
the Government, who point out that at present the finances 
of the province are not sufficiently good to allow of any 
State support to immigrants, while further, the Government cannot 
as yet grant any jJand.— SWITZERLAND is greatly vexed at the rough 
treatment of passengers on the St. Gothard Railway by the Italian 
Custom House officers on the frontier, who search all travellers most 
rigorously to prevent the extensive smuggling which goes on from 
Canton Tessin. Fresh earthquake shocks have been felt, while last 
month the weather was so bad that heavy rain fell on twenty-eight 
out of thirty days.—Continuing his series of Royal visits, King 
Milan of Servia has visited Prince Alexander of BULGARIA at 
Rustchuk, receiving bread and salt from the Metropolitan, and 
being greeted with great festivities. —The cold season has set in 
very early in RussiA, and navigation has been stopped in several 
places. The only home news 1s the trial of a batch of anti- 
Jewish rioters, who have been imprisoned since last Easter, 
‘and have been condemned to various terms of punishment. The 
chief interest centres in Central Asia, where various tribes 
are being induced to settle in Russian territory. Thus the 
Taranjis, in Kuldja, are coming across the frontier, and are 
being protected by the Cossacks from Chinese predatory raids, 
while a number of Tekkés from beyond Merv are hovering on the 
Afghan frontier, anxious to become Muscovite vassals. Here, too, 
the Russians are shielding some rebellious tribes against the 
Governor of Afghan-Turkestan, and disturbances are expected, 
while Russia’s protecting influences are feared by PERsIA, owing 
to the Sheik Obeidullah, who lately escaped from Constantinople, 
having appealed to the Kurds to rise against the Shah, ~ A large 
Russian force is quartered in the neighbourhood, but Turkey intends 
to send troops to Persia’s assistance. —In the UNITED STATES there 
has been a riot among the Russian Jewish emigrants at New York, 
and the Aid Society have announced that no more refugees can be 
received, General Grant states that he does not intend to take any 
part in politics.—In SouTH AFRICA the small-pox epidemic is 
abating, and the Basuto expedition against Masupha_has failed. 
Colonel Gordon’s resignation was due to the Ministry disapproving 
the terms he offered to Masupha. 
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THE QUEEN will leave Balmoral on _November 16, according to 
present arrangements, returning to Windsor on Friday morning, 
November 17. On Saturday Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, the Duchess of Connaught, the Hereditary Grand Duke 
and Princess Alice of Hesse, drove to the Gelder Shiel, and in the 
evening the Marquis and Marchioness of Hamilton dined with the 
Queen, On Sunday Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, the Duchess of Connaught, the Hereditary Grand 
Duke and Princess Alice of Hesse, attended Divine Service at the 
Castle. ‘The Rev. W. W. Tulloch, B.D., Minister of Maxwell 
Church, Glasgow, officiated, and subsequently dined with Her 
Majesty. It is announced that the Queen intends to summon the 
principal officers of the Egyptian Campaign to Court, that she may 
personally thank them forthe services they have rendered to the 
country. During Her Majesty’s absence several improvements have 
been made in Windsor Castle, In the Hall of the North entrance 
at George IV.’s Tower, facing the Castle slopes, the machinery for 
generating the electricity, with which a portion of the interior of 
the Palace is to be experimentally illuminated, has already been 
placed in position on the East side of the apartment; the engine 
will be stationed outside the tower on the walk of the North 
Terrace. The walk on the North side of the Western Approach is 
being asphalted from the gateway at the bottom of the Castle Hill 
to St. George’s Gate at the Palace. 

The Prince of Wales, together with the young Princes, arrived at 
Ouchy on Friday, and was present at the performances of an Italian 
conjuror in the dining-room of the hotel. ‘The Prince returned 
to Paris on Saturday, and visited M. Grevy. M. Gambetta was 
received by the Prince, the Grand Duke Vladimir calling afterwards. 
On Monday the Prince breakfasted with the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess Vladimir at the ILotel Bristol. On Tuesday the Prince 
went shooting at Lagny, and afterwards witnessed M. Barriere’s 
comedy, Zéte de Linotle, at the Vaudeville Theatre. ‘The Prince 
left Paris on Thursday. The Princess of Wales drove on Saturday 
to see the London and Ascot Convalescent Hospital at Ascot, and 
walked through the wards. On Sunday the Princess and the young 
Princesses attended Divine Service, and the following day went to 
Madame Tussaud’s galleries. On Tuesday the Princess visited the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh at Eastwell Park, returning to 
Marlborough House in the evening, while next day the Duke and 
Duchess and Prince Louis of Battenberg lunched with the Princess. 
The Prince and Princess and their daughters were expected at 
Sandringham at the close of the present week, where they will 
remain till the end of January. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh went to the Haymarket 
Theatre on Wednesday, and on Thursday were present at the 
Bristol Musical Festival, of which the Duke is the President. On 
Friday (yesterday), the Duke and Duchess were to go to Plymouth 
to lay the foundation stone of the old Eddystone Lighthouse on the 
Hoe.—The Duke and Duchess of Albany left Balmoral last week, 
and went to Glasgow, where they were the guests of Sir Archibald 
Campbell at Blythswood. The Duke and Duchess opened the 
School of Art Needlework, and the Corporation bestowed the 
Freedom of the City upon the Duke. They left Glasgow on Tues- 
day.—Prince Henry of Prussia arrived at Plymouth on Sunday, and 
remained there a few days. 
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Ture HEALTH.OF THE PRIMATE continues to improve, although 
recovery is necessarily slow. 

THE MARRIAGE at the Hackney Registry 
Bramwell Booth, eldest son of the “© General,” to Miss Florence 
Eleanor Soper, daughter of Dr. Soper, of Blaina, Monmouthshire, 
was followed, as had been announced, by a wedding service in the 
Clapton Congress Hall, which was well attended, notwithstanding 
a charge of one shilling for admittance. Both bride and bridegroom 
solemnly pledged themselves to _“‘ constant self-sacrifice for the 
salvation of the world,” and the Rev. Mr. Ryder, of the Church of 
England, pronounced a blessing upon theirunion. The “ General” 
expressed his belief that when he himself had passed away, his 
“chief of the staff” would carry on the undertaking on its present 
lines. If it was not so carried on the sooner it died the better. 
Among members of more regular Church bodies the Army continues 
to be variously judged. Bishop Ryle thanked God the other day at 
Liverpool for the good work it was doing among the most degraded. 
On the other hand, the Bishop of Peterborough has told his clergy 
that if they could only attract the masses by irreverence they had 
better begin by burning their Bibles, In that book there was no 
irreverence, and yet it described the greatest mission work that had 
been ever done. “General” Booth has informed a friend that the 
Army has been working for the last two years in Ireland. ‘‘ Up 
to the present we have only touched the northern portion of the 
country, but we hope soon to extend our operations southwards.” 

Dr. Bewick, the new Roman Catholic Bishop of Newcastle, 
was consecrated on Wednesday, at St. Mary’s Cathedral, by Cardinal 
Manning, assisted by the Archbishop of Glasgow and the Bishop 
of Leeds. Dr. Ullathorne, Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, 
the sole survivor, besides Dr. Cornthwaite, of the first English 
Bishops of Pio Nono’s creation, lies dangerously ill at Oscott 
College. 

THE List has been published of successful candidates in the 
Scripture Examinations for admission into Church Training Colleges. 
Out of 1,284 male candidates 342 failed, and only 166 out of 1,962 
females. ighty-six of the young men passed in the first-class, and 
263 of the young women. ‘The number of successful School Board 
candidates was remarkable. 

A BEQuEest TO FOUND AN ANNUAL SERMON at one of our 
Universities has for some time been going begging. Not long ago 
the Rev. N. P. Lushington-Pilson bequeathed 1,000/. to the 
University of Oxford for the payment of a yearly sum to a preacher, 
chosen by -the University authorities, of Evangelical views and an 
A.M, of at least ten years’ standing, for two sermons annually on 
the pust history of the Jews and the prophecies concerning their 
restoration. If Oxford refused, the offer was to be made to 
Cambridge. Oxford refused a short time back, and now the 
Council of the Senate has recommended Cambridge to do like- 
wise. A general meeting of the Senate will be held on Friday. 

Tug MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AT BRISTOL 
came to a close with an address from Dr. Allon and a Union Com- 
munion Service at Redland Park Church. The most interesting 
feature of its closing days was the presentation of an address of 
Christian fellowship from a deputation of some forty clergymen of 
the Church of England, headed by the Dean of Bristol and the 
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head-master_ of Clifton College. In connection with the alleged 
homage of British troops to the Sacred Carpet—a matter which has 
excited much indignation among Nonconformist and Evangelical 
bodies generally—a letter was read from Lord Granville to Mr. 
Newman Hall, expressing his belief that the troops attended, as 
they do in India, only to keep order and to pay honour to the 
Chief of the State. 

Tie Four Oren SPACES IN THE ALTAR OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL, facing the Choir, have been filled in with enamelled 
Mosaic designs of four angels on a background of gold, after the 
celebrated paintings of Fra Angelico at Venice. The Mosaics have 
been presented by Canon Pearson, and have been executed by the 
Venice and Murano Glass and Mosaic Company, 

In CONTINUANCE OF A Custom which has been observed 
for 250 years, the annual ‘Lion Sermon” was preached last 
Monday at the Church of St. Katherige Cree, and St. James's, 
Leadenhall Street, by the Rev. Dr. Whittemore. The Sermon was 
founded by Sir John Mayer, some time Lord Mayor @f London, to 
commemorate his escape, through falling on his knees in prayer, 
when suddenly confronted by a lion in Arabia.  y 

Canon Lippon has resigned the Ireland Professorship of 


Exegesis at the University of Oxford, and will at once take in hand. 


his anxiously-expected ‘‘ Life of Dr. Pusey.” 

FIFTy-FOUR THOUSAND PounpDs have been subscribed up to the 
present date towards the new Cathedral at Truro, and 57,0004 
expended. The architect now recommends the immediate com- 
mencement of the north transept, a work which will cost some 
5,000/. additional. . 
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PERHAPS no composer for the stage has ever retained a firmer 
hold upon the British public during a long series of years than 
Michael William Balfe. Born in Dublin on the 15th of May, 1808, 
he, almost in his nonage, exhibited so strong a bias for music that 
his parents, themselves musical, instead of opposing, as too many 
are apt to do, their children’s early prepossessions, strove their best 
to encourage it; and, as the result showed, with wise foresight—for 
Balfe rose to high eminence in his calling, and won a repute which 
may fairly be styled ‘‘ European.” Even in Dublin, when studying 
with his first master O’Rourke (Rooke, the composer of Awzelée) and 
later on, in London, when Charles Horn (composer of ‘‘ Cherry 
Ripe” and so many popular songs—an excellent musician in all 
respects) took him in charge, he exhibited remarkable aptitude, 
combined with not less remarkable facility, obtaining such notice 
from all sides as could only point to future distinction, While still 
in his teens he attracted the attention of Count Mazzara, an 
enthusiastic amateur, who with little difficulty persuaded our young 
musician to accompany him to Italy as a friend. On their way they 
made a brief sojourn in Paris, where Balfe was presented by the 
Count to the venerable Cherubini, who received him with unusual 
kindness. Greatly charmed with his singing, playing, and reading 
at sight, Cherubini offered him gratuitous instruction and advice 
providing that he fixed his residence in the French capital, Such a 
proposition from ‘the stern Florentine” was not to be despised. 
Nevertheless, unwilling to part company with his generous 
patron, or perhaps too willing to see all that was to be seen 
and hear all that was to be heard in Italy, the country 
of his dreams, Balfe declined the offer with many thanks, and 
ultimately we find him in Rome, domiciled at the Villa Mazzara 
with the Count and family. Here he remained for nearly a year, 
pursuing his studies meanwhile under Ferdinando Paer, composer 
of Agnese and many ,other operas of wide popularity in their day. 
From Rome Balfe went to Milan, where he composed his first work 
for the stage—a ballet founded on the French story of La Perouse, 
produced with marked success at the Scala, then under the 
management of Mr, Glossop, also manager of the San Carlo, 
Naples. Soon after this, however, he left Milan and returned to 
Taris, where he resumed his acquaintance with Cherubini, with 
whom he now began to study sériously, and who introduced him to 
Rossini, afterwards his staunchest friend. Though he had already 
achieved a certain fame as a composer, it was Balfe’s most ardent 
desire to become a singer ; and the Jatter illustrious composer, at that 
time ‘Inspecteur Général du Chant de France,” was precisely the 
man to forward his views. This Rossini did, advising him first to 
study for acertain period under Bordogni. Before the expiration 


of the stipulated term, Balfe appeared at the Théatre des Italiens _ 


as Figaro, in the Barbiere dz Siviglia (the Rosina being the 
famous Sontag), with such unanimous approval that Laurent, the 
director of the Italiens, entered into an engagement with him for 
three years.” Subsequently he undertook the principal barytone 
characters in quick succession—among others that of Lon Giovanni, 
which earned for him most credit of all. At the suggestion of 
Rossini he now began to devote more serious attention to composi- 
tion, first writing additional music to Zingarelli’s Romeo e Giulietia, 
next setting a libretto founded upon Chateaubriand’s Atala. The first 
ofthese was performedand muchapplauded; but Aéa/a, inconsequence 
of illness, being temporarily laid aside, though finished later on, was 
never produced. On his second visit to Milan, Balfe, furnished 
with a letter from Rossini, called upon the Duke de Canizzaro, 
whose influence procured him an engagement as leading 
barytone at Palermo, which he joyfully accepted. He was 
persuaded, however, by the Marquis Sampieri, whose acquaintance 
he had made in Paris, to take Bologna on the way, and 
be his guest. ‘The first entertainment to which the Marquis 
conducted Balfe was a soirée, which brought him in contact with 
Giulia Grisi, at that time in the prime of her youth and beauty. 
They soon lecame friends, and their duet singing was the delight of 
all musical circles. The attractions of Bologna generally, indeed, 
were such that the Sicilian engagement for the time slipped out of 
memory, and Balfe did not reach Palermo until several days after he 
was due. At that period, under a despotic rule, he might have been 
consigned to a State prison during the King’s pleasure ; but matters 
being set right through the solicitation of -powerful friends, the 
director, Sommatino, instead of taking advantage of his legal claim, 
allowed the young Irish barytone to make his aut as Valdeburgho 
in Bellini’s opera, La Straniera, which pleased so much that it was 
given continually throughout the season. At Palermo, in conse- 
quence of a strike among the chorus singers, the theatre must have 
closed had not Balfe, out of gratitude for the leniency extended 
towards him by Sommatino at a dangerous crisis, volunteered to 
compose for him an opera in which no chorus would be necessary. 
In this manner originated 7 Aévali, his next Italian opera, for the 
plot of which the poet accredited to the theatre had recourse to a 
French vaudeville luckily at hand. And by this timely aid the 
ante-Carnival season was brought successfully to an end. No more 
need Le recorded of our composer’s further achievements in Italy, 
except the one important fact that in the Carnival season of 1830-31 
he went on professional business to Bergamo, where he became 
acquainted with Mdlle. Lina Roser, afterwards the attached and 
constant partner of his life. 

Lalfe’s career in this country need not be dwelt upon at length, 
the details being familiar to all who interest themselves in operatic 
matters. With the Siege of Rochelle, brought out under Alfred 
Bunn at Drury Lane Theatre in the autumn of 1835, he at once 
established his position; he ‘rose the next morning and found 
himself famous.” His second English work, the AZazd of Artois, 
composed expressly for the celebrated Malibran, and produced at the 
same theatre in May, 1836, confirmed the impressions created by its 
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precursor. The wonderful vocalisation and impressive acting of 
Malibran, for whom the composer had written his best, extorted 
boundless eulogy, while in addition to this, a ballad, entitled “ The 
Light of Other Days,” assigned to Henry Phillips, in which the 
cornet-a-pistons was employed for the first time in such a manner as 
to prove that in the hands of a ‘‘ discreet ” and skilful artist it could 
hold its own against the human voice itself, at once became and 
lonz remained the cherished melody of the town. No one knew 
better than Balfe how to turn to advantage such extraneous aids, 
But why go through the catalogue of operatic works, some twenty 
or more, with which in the course of nearly three decades Balfe 
poured forth melody after melody to charm not only the multitude 
who go forth to seek their pleasures, but those who love to enjoy 
them more placidly and contentedly at the family hearth? It is not 
necessary. All the operas of Balfe are more or less known to the 
majority of our amateurs, old and young. Which is his best, and 
which may be his least individually instructive work, who shall 
decide? Some will insist upon the Afatd of Honour, some upon the 
Bondman, some upon Satanc/la, some upon the Puritan’s Daughier, 


‘and each of these would probably have found (by no means a 


matter for surprise) a sympathetic echo in the composer’s innermost 
conviction. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that an over- 
whelming majority would openly declare for the Bohemian Girl, An 
opera more obstinately tenacious of popularity was probably never 
written. Be this as it may, one who has produced so much and so 
well for the gratification of his compatriots, alike by his operas and 
his chamber-songs, is entitled to some special mark of distinction. 
Ilis bust is placed in the National Gallery at Dublin, where he has 
also a memorial window in’St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; but except the 
statue in the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre, no token of esteem has 
been found for him in London. On Thursday, however, the twelfth 
anniversary of his death, this gap has been filled up, with the con- 
sent of the Dean of Westminster, at the earnest solicitation of many 
distinguished musicians and amateurs, by a memorial tablet placed 
in a prominent position in the Abbey, about the music and 
ceremonial connected with which we may speak in our next. 
3 j. W. D. 
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THERE can be no great risk in predicting that Much Ado About 
Nothing will prove one of the most successful of all the revivals of 
plays of Shakespeare at the Lyceum Theatre. In the beauty and 
appropriateness of the scenery, the richness and splendour of the 
costumes, and the taste and judgment exhibited in all the little 
details of stage management, it is in no wise inferior even to its 
splendid predecessor, Romeo and Juliet, But besides this, it 
shows Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and indeed the whole 
company—minus that excellent actress, Mrs. Stirling, for whom 
there is no part—to far greater advantage than did the tragic story 
of the Montague and the Capulet. Mr. Irving’s Romeo was 
indeed to a certain degree successful, but the attempt could only be 
regarded as a four de force. ‘Though he is unquestionably a great 
actor, the courtly grace and elegant persuasiveness of Charles 
Kemble have not descended upon the shoulders of the present 
manager of the Lyceum, and hitherto he has not shone in parts 
which depend upon the delineation of the softer passions. On the 
other hand, a certain galfantry of bearing and picturesqueness of 
manner are assuredly among his qualifications, and these, joined with 
the touch of eccentric humour which is no less his, eminently fitted him 
for the part of Benedick. Still more happy are the opportunities 
afforded to Miss Ellen Terry by, the character of the frolic- 
some, wayward, yet tender and high-spirited Beatrice—a part which 
she played some time since at the great theatre in Leeds, but which to 
her London admirers was in her person absolutely new. Accordingly 
all the scenes in which these twain appear are endowed with a 
brilliancy and freshness which can hardly have been excelled in 
the case of any of the long and illustrious roll of performers whose 
names are associated in stage history with those admirable creations. 
Garrick first appeared as Benedick at the age of thirty-three—the 
year before his marriage with Mdlle. Violette. Ifthe traditions of the 
stage are to be trusted, this celebrated actor and the renowned Mrs. 
Pritchard were wont to exhibit themselves in the earlier scenes of 
this comedy as engaged in a sort of scolding match, in which the 
question was who should outscold, and thus assume importance 
over, the other in the eyes of the audience. There is little of this 
either in Shakespeare or in the rendering of these scenes at the 
Lyceum. On the part of Mr. Irving there is indeed an occasional 
vehemence ; but it is always accompanied by a humorous sug- 
gestion of half conscious exaggeration. On the part of Miss 
Ellen Terry the natural sweetness and wholesomeness so to 
speak, of her tone and manner, guided by the actress’s excellent 
taste, relieve even her sharpest utterances of all harshness, while 
the brightness of the whole performance wins the spectator 
to her side, and prepares one for the predestined end of 
their persistence in mutual banter, In the scene in the church, 
where Beatrice, in the warmth of her friendship, and thedeep indig- 
nation that she feels at Clandio’s cruel slander, urges her old antago- 
nist, by every inducement that love and self-esteem can suggest to 


him, to vindicate the honour of Hero by challenging her traducer, _ 


the acting of both performers reaches a far higher level ; nor does it 
fail to move the audience in an extraordinary degree. Apart from 
all this, nothing is more noteworthy about this representation than 
the way in which it gives life and colour and dve prominence—we 
had almost said for the first time—to those subordinate features— 
for subordinate they are, and ever must be—the plot of Don John 
and his tool, Borachio, and the chequered love of Claudio and Hero. 
Recalling many performances of this comedy in the past, we are yet 
unable to remember any previous occasion when this portion of the 
play was not felt to drag, insomuch that the reappearance on the 
scene of Benedick and Beatrice was required to revive the drooping 
interest of the spectators. The moral of the Lyceum performance is 
that when men complain of the lack of acting qualities in this‘or that 
scene of one of Shakespeare’s plays, they would do well to ask them- 
selves whether they have ever seen an adequate rendering. The 
Hero at the Lyceum, it is true, is a novice, a young lady who- 
though pleasing enough, is not yet skilled to give due variety and 
sincerity to her utterances, but her performance cannot certainly be 
said to be uninteresting ; and as regards the numerous other per- 
formers in the wedding scene—the culminating point of the story— 
it would be difficult to conceive a more efficient interpretation. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson as the somewhat ungenerous and fickle Claudioplays 
here with genuine passion. Admirable, too, are the dignity of manner 
and the sonorous elocution of Mr. Mead in the part of the Friar, 
while Mr. Fernandez as Leonato is the very picture of paternal 
dignity and grief ; and Mr. Terriss, who in the earlier scenes plays 
the part of the Prince of Aragon in a somewhat too boisterous and 
restless a fashion, here displays excellent self-restraint, Beyond 
question this portion of the play greatly interests the audience. 
“* Star? performers, who foolishly dread the juxtaposition of other 
attractions, would do well to observe that so far from this general 
efficiency injuring, it greatly assists the effect of the scenes between 
the two principal performers. It has been said very justly that 
there was nevertheless some degree of risk in the fact that when 


Mr. Irving and Miss Terry entered upon the famous colloquy in the 
cathedral, the audience had just been wrought to a pitch of excite- 
ment which is not easily maintained ; but the later passages are the 
true climax of the scene, and they greatly depend for their truth upon 
the strength of the interest already awakened. If the love of Hero 
and Claudio, or the treacherous slander which had parted them and 
well-nigh consigned the innocent lady to the grave, were to awaken 
no deep sympathy, how, it may be asked, would it be possible to 
prevent Beatrice’s outburst of indignation and resentment appearing 
forced and unreal? These observations may be extended to the 
other incidental scenes. Even the Governor’s brother, Antonio, 
becomes in the hands of that excellent actor, Mr. Howe, by no 
means an unimportant factor in the story; there is no touch in the 
play, indeed, more truthful than the scsne in which the two brothers 
—old men as they are—wax fierce in the presence of the unrepentant 
Claudio, In the little world of old Messina which is brought before 
our eyes so vividly these two greybeards seem to fall into their right 
place ; and to give to the tale a more perfect finish. The humours 
of Dogberry are somewhat subdued in the hands of Mr. Johnson, as 
compared with the traditional representation of the character ; but 
they nevertheless awaken much laughter ; and the decrepid Verges 
is very artistically presented by Mr. Calhaem. The song, “ Sigh 
no more, ladies,” is sung with taste and with an excellent voice by 
Mr, J. Robertson. Jt may be assumed that no one who feels an 
interest in the stage will fail to see this charming revival. Mr. 
Irving has stated that it cannot unfortunately be performed for more 
than a limited number of nights, owing to other engagements which 
have already been announced. 

A young American actress, Miss Calhoun, who appeared for the 
first time in England at the ImpeRtaL Theatre on Saturday last, 
created a decidedly favourable impression. She played the part of 
Hester Grazebrook in Zhe Unequal Match, and though in the 
lighter scenes she exhibited no very remarkable talents, she showed 
real power in the more serious and impassioned scene between 
Hester: and her unscrupulous rival, Mrs. Montressor. Miss 
Calhoun, whose whim it is to walk thus closely in the footsteps of 
Mrs. Langtry, will appear this evening on the same stage in the 
character of Rosaliad. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham has left England to fulfil a rather 
extensive round of engagements in the United States. On his 
return he will not reappear at the Criterion, but with his company 
will take possession of a new theatre which is to be erected for that 
purpose forthwith in Northumberland Avenue. 

On Wednesday Avoney was played for the hundredth time at the 
VAUDEVILLE, and, after the play was over, the company and other 
members of the staff presented Mr. T. Thorne, the manager, with 
a silver tea service, as a token of their high personal esteem. 

Mr. AND Mrs. GERMAN REED’s ENTERTAINMENT.——On 
Monday next, October 23rd, Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain 
will revive the musical comedietta, by G. W. Godfrey and Lionel 
Benson, entitled Zhe Zurguotse Ring, and Mr. Corney Grain will 
produce, in the same evening, his new musical sketch, entitled Zz 
Route. : 

—_——— i —_—- 


HOW TO LIVE ON A HUNDRED A YEAR 


Some years ago there was a discussion in the newspapers as to 
the possibility of a man’s living on zoo, ayear. A certain sad 
interest surrounds the mere reference to the controversy. To-day 
it is probable that no editor, having a conscientions regard for the 
disposition of his space, would permit the raising of such a question 
in his columns, It would be to as much useful purpose as if the 
discussion was upon the possibility of walking on the ceiling, or 
going from Charing Cross to Aldgate by skipping from lamp-post 
to lamp-post. 

Nevertheless there are circumstances wherein a man, even at the 
present day, may live, not on 300/., but 1oo/, a year, and enjoy a 
considerable amount of luxury. Ofcourse it isnotin England. But 
against the disadvantages of exile from home must be put the advan- 
tage of travel and the opportunities of improving the accent in foreign 
languages. In many a snug fension in Northern Italy or Switzer- 
land a man might live on 100/, a year like a prince, being absolutely 
without care for the things of this world. No taxes to pay, no 
coals or gas, no repairs, no servants; whilst rent is so ingeniously 
mixed up with breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, that it appears to 
have no existence as a direct charge. 

Six francs a day, equal to a trifle less than five shillings, is the 
average charge in a Swiss pezsion, where anything like a stay is 
made. People may pay more or less; but it is exceedingly well 
done for six francs. A great deal depends upon the allotment of a 
room. But our substantial friend of the respectability to be derived 
from 300/. a year, and with the prospect of a moderately prolonged 
stay, is likely to be carefully looked after in this respect. The six 
francs include not only rent and attendance, but three good meals 
a day. There is bread-and-butter and coffee, or chocolate, or tea (this 
not recommended), at whatever hour one pleases. At one o'clock 
lunch, generally two courses of hot meat—certainly one—with cold 
meat to fill up interstices. “The dinner isa substantial meal of a 
full run of courses, everything of the best, cooked in a manner with 
which we are not familiar in London hotels, except at the very best 
and dearest. How this can be done at six francs, which at home or 
in most Continental hotels would be the price of the dinner alone, 
appears to the uninitiated a mystery. Presumably the things are 
bought cheap, in large quantities, and the custom is extensive 
and steady. 

The company at these establishments varies with the locality and 
the style of the house. It is, as far as my experience goes, generally 
good of its kind. Pensions are in high favour with clergy- 
men, especially with clergymen with large families. Maiden 
ladies of varying age also patronise them. There are, moreover, 
children who run about the corridors at dinner time and swoop 
down upon the dessert with irresistible voracity shortly after it 
is placed upon the table. But that is a delight by no means peculiar 
to gensions. Hotel managers, as a rule, do not encourage the 
custom of children. They eat a great deal, drink no wine, make 
much noise at untimely hours, and slide down the bannisters, 
causing perpetual fear that the character of the house will be 
damaged by having an inquest held within its portals, When it is 
said children drink no wine, it should be added that only English 
children are here spoken of. French and Italian children of the 
tenderest years share their parents’ wine at the sables @héte, and 
would resent any interference with their birthright. 

The fact that people who live e enszon are not wayfarers, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, diffuses over the establishment an air of 
home life. The nearest approach to the conditions of life in a 
pension is that on board a passenger, ship. Everybody Slows every- 
body else in a surprisingly short time. Friendships are struck up 
which promise to last a lifetime, and do flourish till one leaves the 
place to journey further on. People do not sit and stare stolidly 
at each other across the table as is the pleasant’habit at the hotel 
fable ahéte. New-comers will assuredly become acquaintances. 
We do not know their names yet, nor whence they came. But these 
confidences will presently be bestowed. In the mean time it is 
recognised as not a promising beginning of acquaintance that they 
should be glared upon. As a rule, the commissariat department in 
a good pension is superior to that in a first-class French hotel. 
Here, again, the principle of strangers as compared with friends and 
acquaintances makes itself felt. At the hotel people come at night 
and leave in the morning, and perhaps their faces will never more 
be seen. If they can get a tolerably good dinner, it is all they can 
reasonably look for. 

(Continued on page 430) 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR HOPKINS 


‘*I hope nothing is the matter?” 


KIT—-A MEMORY 


By JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “LosT SIR MASSINGBERD,” “By Proxy,” “HiGH SPiRITs,” “UNDER ONE Roor,” “A GRAPE FROM A THORN," &€C. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE EXODUS 


TRENNA’S first act was to place the five-pound note that lay 
crumpled on the table in her own purse; not for its value, for, as 
her father truly said, it had none; but lest the sight of it should, 
when she had gone, excite him to do what he had promised not to 
do. That was the one point which she had gained where so much 
had been lost. Kit was not to be punished by the law. Her 
possession of the note went far to secure this if her father had no 
other proof of his son’s delinquency. She knew how he had 
obtained it, and even what it had cost him. Her brother had been 
betrayed by one whom he had himself betrayed; but who had had 
so much of pity left for him as to send him a word of warning. He 
had found it only just in time on his return from the Knoll on the 
previous night. If Kit had been at home that morning to feed his 
neers fury by his presence, to what lengths might it not have 
raged ! 

Even as matters were, they were bad enough. She had expected 
nothing less than that her father would have cast him off ; but that 
she should share in his condemnation was an unlooked for mis- 
fortune. It had been her intention to leave the Grey House sooner 
or later, and to throw in her lot with her brother. Kit was all in 
all toher. Her father had. long been as nought to her compared 
with him, and was now less than nought since he had declared himself 
his enemy. For Kit’s sake she fancied she could have endured her 
home a little longer, as she had done when he was away at Cam- 
bridge ; but it is certain she could not have listened with patience 
to the reproaches her father would have heaped on him; nor, as 
we have seen, could she play the hypocrite even for an hour, as 
regarded her loyalty to her brother. For loyalty is independent of 
ae unworthiness of the object, and may cling to a Tarquin or a 

tuart, 

Her father’s passion had precipitated matters, and left her no 
choice but flight. But whither should she go? She had said with 
truth that she did not know where her brother was. It had been 
arranged that he should privately let her know his address in 
London (whither he had departed by first train that morning), so 
soon as he should secure lodgings; but in the mean time she was 
homeless, That the Medways would give her the shelter of their 
roof, indeed, she felt assured; but had it been possible she would 
have preferred to go anywhere else; for how could she escape 
inquiry and explanation? There was, however, no alternative. 
The Medways were, fortunately, cognisant of the bad terms on 
which Kit and her father lived. She would only have to represent 


the matter as a culmination of the quarrel between them, and (what 
indeed was true) that in espousing her brother’s part she had shared 
his punishment. Neither Mrs. Medway nor Maud would press for 
details ; they were too delicate in feeling to do so, however great 
might be their curiosity to learn the actual facts. Whatever 
representation she might make, she felt tolerably confident that it 
would not be contradicted by her father. His promise not to 
prosecute, indeed, seemed to include a promise of silence on this 
matter, and above all, his manner had convinced her that, alike for 
good and ill, he had washed his hands (as he expressed it) equally 
of her brother and of herself, and if it were possible would never 
again breathe the name of either of them. So far she felt content, 
while another result of her-present position gave her a satisfaction 
the full content of which she scarcely admitted to herself. In a 
very short time she would be re-united to her brother ; as soon as 
he had a roof to offer her she knew he would welcome her to it; 
and while she was with him, as she flattered herself, she would keep 
him straight. It was true, as we know, that she had not hitherto 
done so; that, indeed, he had acted very crookedly; but that 
was without her cognisance. Extreme necessity and apprehension, 
as he had persuaded her, had driven him to one desperate and 
dishonest act; but in acknowledgment of the escape which he 
owed to her, and for which she had paid so heavy a price, he had 
solemnly promised not only that he would never so offend again, but 
never undertake any matter of importance without consulting her, 
From her conduct in the past, and even from the manner in which 
she had received the news of her brother’s connection with the 
Mining Company at Cook’s Creek, it may be imagined that 
Trenna’s own views of right and wrong were far from what they 
should be. This, however, was not the case; her conduct in every 
relation of life, save one (and where that erred it was affected by the 
same evil influence), was blameless ; but, as regarded all that Kit 
was connected with, her moral vision became distorted ; she did not, 
indeed, as the phrase goes, ‘‘see through his spectacles,” but her 
infatuation for him was such that, where his interests were con- 
cerned, she had forgiveness for his faults, and an apology even for 
his sins, Whoever doubts these things disputes that everyday 
miracle, a woman’s love. Moreover, poor Trenna had been ‘‘ caught 
by her trainer young.” From her earliest years she had been under 
the influence of one stronger than herself, and who had used his power, 
not indeed unlovingly, but without scruple, The law itself admits 
the weakness of womankind, in holding the wife guiltless of offences 
she has committed at her husband’s instigation. And what is the 
mere true lover’s knot of marriage that can be severed by a judge’s 
order, as compared with the triple steel of voluntary devotion ? 


Trenna had heard her father’s door above-stairs closed and locked, 
and rightly judged that he would remain in his own room until she 
had left the house. Her hasty preparations for departure were 
accordingly carried out under no nervous apprehension of meeting 
him again. They were simple enough, for her wardrobe was 
limited ; nor, save a few presents from Maud and Kit, were there 
any of those “trivial fond records ” of affection to be packed up 
which go so far to make whatever roof may shelter usa home. In 
her own little room the sharpest pang that parting could inflict 
awaited her in the person of poor Poll. She had not forgotten to 
bring him his customary lump of sugar, but the talk with her father 
had delayed her, and the royal bird was in dudgeon. He sat 
sulkily on his perch, ruffling his splendid plumes, and croaking 
“ Kit, Kit! Kit! Kit!” like a death watch. The words had a 
meaning for her that they had not for him, and she sighed heavily. 

‘* Who will tend you when I am gone, poor Poll?” 

“Kit, Kit.” 

‘No, not Kit,” she answered gently, ‘‘ he is gone te——” 

‘Oh, the Devil !” exclaimed the parrot. He had dropped the 
sugar through the bars of his cage, and was only expressing his 
chagrin in the terms his young master had taught him ; but the 
appositeness of the ejaculation drew a faint smile from Trenna. 

“If Kit were here,” she murmured, ‘‘how he would have 
laughed at that. He always laughed at everything, poor boy. 
There can be no real harm in so light a heart. As Tennyson says :— 

These flashes on the surface are not he. 
He has a solid base of temperament ; 
But as the water lily starts and slides 


Upon the level in little puffs of wind, _ 
Though anchored to the bottom, such is he. 


Then she sighed again, perceiving, perhaps, that the parallel 
between the subject of her reflections and a iily was not a very 
close one. 

‘“‘Kiss me, kiss me, kiss me!’ croaked the parrot, with fretful 
impatience. Trenna pressed her soft cheek against the bars of the 
cage, and the bird bit it daintily, ‘‘not for spite, butlove.” Then 
down the girl’s cheek the tears fell fast for the first time. 

*¢ You shall go with me, Poll,” she whispered softly; ‘‘so long as 
Trenna has a crust you shall share it with her. There is no one to 
tend you here for my sake—not one! Not one!” 

This was a bitter truth, for since Abel was gone there was not 
even loving service at the Grey House. The maid Susan had no 
regard for her young mistress; Trenna had been kind to her in 
vain, and suspected, with reason, that she had been won over by 
bribes from her father to be aspy on her and Kit. When her 
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arrangements were cane ihe rang the bell, and ordered a fly 
sent for from the Crown inn. ‘ 

i nie, it’s Christmas Day,” said Susan ; ‘the folks will be all 

in church.” : ; 

“To be sure; I had forgotten that,” said Trenna wearily. 

“ Tt isn’t every house where one day is the same as another,” put 
in the handmaid, impudently. 
mee Doas I bid vee immediatelyy? exclaimed Trenna. ‘‘ There 
will be somebody at the inn—probably the ostler.” - 

The girl was cowed at once; she had never heard her mistress 
speak in such a tone before. er ; . 

“* But, please, Miss, I durst not do it without master’s leave. 

“ Then ask his leave.” ‘ 

She heard the girl go upstairs, and, after a colloquy with her 
father through the closed door, go down to the kitchen, whereby 
she knew he had given his consent. The squabble, insignificant and 
contemptuous as it was, had roused her spirit and done her good, 
Before the folks had come out of church and chapel, the fly from the 
Crown was at the door, and ali her luggage, including the parrot in 
his cage, was placed in it. Then, without a word of farewell, she 
took herseat. She did not even look up at her father’s window ; 
indeed, it would have been superfluous, for she had heard his blind 
drawn down with a jerk as she emerged from the front room. Ifhe 
had been lying dead in yonder room their parting, she knew, could 
not have been more complete and final. As she drove through the 
deserted street the sense of her abandonment and desolation grew 
intense; but she showed no signs of weakness. ‘Friends, as she 
bitterly said to herself, she had none in Mogadion ; but it was well 
that ithad so happened that neither acquaintances nor neighbours were 
witnesses of her departure. 

The road that led to the Knoll was never a frequented one, and 
she congratulated herself that on this day of all days it was unlikely 
that she should meet on it any one she knew. In this idea, however, 
she was mistaken. They had scarcely emerged from the little town 
when the clatter of a horse’s hoofs was heard on the frost-bound 
road. She lay back in the fly as they drew near, in hopes that the 
rider, whoever he was, would pass her without recognition, but, 
greatly to her chagrin, the vehicle, no doubt from some sign from 
the person in question, pulled up at her approach. 

“*“ Why, Miss Trenna,” exclaimed the new comer, cheerfully, 
‘« whither away so early?” Then, coming close up to the window, 
he added in earnest tones, ‘I see you have your luggage with you ; 
I hope nothing is the matter ?” 

«*T am leaving home, Doctor,” she answered, curtly. 

‘¢ What ?—For good ?” 

‘‘T don’t know as to that; but certainly for ever. 
any noise to be made about it, if you please.” 

« But Miss Trenna, pray, pray reflect. 
take.” 

“© T have been forced to take it.” 

‘Forced? And by your father? He isno friend of mine, as 
you know, but sooner than such a thing should happen—you don’t 
know, my dear young lady, what may come of it—I will appeal to 
him myself—I will do anything.” 

“‘Thank you, thank you,” she murmured hurriedly—the tears 
were very near her eyes, and she trembled for her own self-control 
—‘ but nothing you can do can be of any use. I am going to live 
with Kit.” 

“© But—forgive me, as an old friend, or if you will not believe 
that, as a true and well-wisher—has your brother a home to offer 
you? And even if he has, think of the consequences of breaking 
with your father so completely. You do not know what a hard 
stepfather the world is. I beseech you to consider it.” 

“<1 have considered, and though what has happened is not of my 
choosing, I do not repent it, For the present 1 am taking shelter 
at the Knoll.” 

“ Quite right, you will be safe there, And in the mean time what 
can I do for you?” 

‘* Promise me one thing.” 

“‘That is granted all ready.” 

‘That you will not attempt to intercede with my father ; nothing 
can come of it save harm; ask your son and he will tell you so.” 

‘*Good heavens! What has Frank to do withit? Iam sure 
he has done nothing wrong; he has never caused me a moment’s 
anxiety in my life; the best of sons.” 

“No doubt, but you on your part have been the best of fathers.” 

She thought she detected disparagement of her brother in the 
Doctor’s remark, and, even in that terrible moment, could not resist 
putting in her plea for him, ‘It is good fathers who make good 
sons.” 

‘ Action and reaction, eh?” he answered, smiling. ‘‘ That is a 
disputed point. As to this sad business, my dear young lady, I 
don’t know what to say since you have stopped the only way that 
seemed open tome. In return for my promise, however, you must 
give me yours that you will do nothing rashly, or without consul- 
tation with your friends Your father, of course, is bound to make 
provision for you eventually, By gad he shall do that, or I’ll make 
Mogadion too hot for him,” interpolated the Doctor. ‘‘ But just at 
first there may be money difficulties; pray remember you have 
friends, not fair-weather ones, at the Dovecote ; and-——” 

“Thanks, thanks, I do, I will; pray let me go on,” pleaded 
Trenna, who had utterly broken down. 

The Doctor drew off, hat in hand, at once, and signed to the 
driver to proceed. 

The girl was sobbing like a child ; harshness she could bear, but 
kindness and sympathy—weapons to which she was unaccustomed-— 
had been too much for her. She had kept her wits at first ; had 
fortunately hit upon referring the good Doctor to his son, in whose 
hands her secret (or rather her brother’s) was safe, and who, at the 
same time, would convince him of the futility of interceding with 
her father ; but having thus provided for Kit’s safety, her heart had 
melted like wax. And now this unexpected friend with his 
unlooked-for promise of aid was gone, thoughts of the what-might- 
have-been pierced through and through her. How happy would 
be the lot of any girl who would find her home at the Lovecote ! 
What a husband would Frank make! What a father-in-law the 
good Doctor! Fine-weather friends ! No, they were friends indeed, 
though, after what had passed between her and Frank, they could 
never be /er friends. Within the next hour, perhaps, though Frank 
would never betray her, he might be compelled to say something 
which would turn his father’s heart away from her, and make him 
regret his own generous instincts. Why, oh why, was Fate so 
cruel to her? Was she indeed the sport of Fate, or the scapegoat 
accepted by a higher power? There was a verse in the Bible—one 
which had been used by Kit to the discredit of the sacred volume, 

‘He will have mercy upon whom He will have mercy, and whom 
He will He hardeneth.” Had she really thus been singled out as the 
object of the Creator’s wrath? What had shedone? How had she 
deserved it? Why had this tremendous gulf been fixed between her, 
and her whom she had pictured to herself as Frank Meade’s 
bride? Nay, between herself and the very girl to the shelter of 
whose roof she was hastening? How was it that in Maud’s case 
there was the loving mother and the happy home, and all things 
working together, as it seemed, for good and happiness, while in 
her’s were exile and disgrace? Even the poor passion of grief was 
denied her. It behoved her to dry her eyes, and smooth her hair, 
and school her speech, for the servant that was about to receive her 
at the Knoll, and to whom it would be necessary to give some sort 
of explanation for.the appearance of so unexpected a visitor. And 
indeed, ‘‘I have come to stay a few weeks with your mistress, 


I don’t want 


It is a terrible step to 
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jvhn,” which was the sentence she fixed on, did not wholly account 
to that amazed retainer for the arrival on Christmas morning of 
Miss Trenna Garston and her luggage. 

He spoke of the matter in private to the driver as he handed out 
the parrot as being a “rum go,” a remark which that observant 
bird, rendered more impressionable than ever by unaccustomed 
travel, at once added to his repertoire of ejaculations, and adapted 
as his own, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE BEGINNING OF FEARS 


ALTHOUGH Trenna had reckoned, from the necessity of the case, 
without her host, as regarded her reception by Mrs. Medway, her 
welcome at the Knoll in no respect fell short of her expectations 3 
while as to Maud, “It is an ill wind indeed, my dear Trenna,” she 
said, ‘that blows nobody good ;” by which she implied that the breeze 
between her friend and her father had conferred the greatest possible 
benefit on herself. The first thought, however, both of mother and 
daughter, was to effect a reconciliation between Mr. Garston and 
his child, and it would have been difficult to convince them that the 
exile of their guest from her home was really irrevocable, had not 
Frank Meade added his testimony to that of Trenna’s. He 
accomplished this with considerable skill, and a delicacy of touch 
worthy of his professional reputation, so that Trenna not only felt 
herself secure, but was freed from all the embarrassments of cross- 
examination. 

On the other hand, as Frank was, of course, acting on her 
behalf only, and in ignorance of the actual state of the case, the 
subject of Kit was by no means a forbidden one, There were 
questions enough as to what he was doing with himself in London, 
and with what hopes and prospects, not put to his sister from mere 
curiosity, we may be sure, but in the most helpful and friendly 
spirit, yet by no means easy to answer, 

Trenna told them that Kit had some scheme of his own, which 
was at present undeveloped, but in which his friend Mr. Braith- 
waite, whose father had great influence in the City, had promised 
to assist him. It was something connected with mines, she 
thought. 

“Not the mine at Cook’s Creek, I do hope,” put in Mark, 
smiling ; at which Trenna smiled too, though the random shaft had 
pierced to her very heart. Would the affection, she wondered, of 
even Mark remain unchanged when he came to learn the truth ? 
She was gnawed with anxiety on Kit’s account, from whose letters 
she gathered that there were great initial difficulties in the matter 
in hand, though he was hopeful that the thing would be soon 
“floated,” as he called it, when all would be well; but in the 
mean time she knew he must be terribly pinched for money, and 
feared, in spite of his repeated assurances to the contrary, that he 
might adopt some desperate measure to fill his purse. He had 
absolutely forbidden her to speak of his pecuniary difficulties to 
anybody. It was above all things necessary, he said, that no want 
of money should be manifest in the promoters of the scheme in 
question, though Mark’s purse, as she well knew, would have been 
placed at his friend’s disposal at once—indeed, hehad offered it unasked 
—and Mrs, Medway’s gratitude to Kit was too warm and recent to 
permit her to deny him anything in reason, It was a matter of 


secret self-congratulation to her that Kit was not going to take his - 


degree, for there was now no cause for her son’s return to Cam- 
bridge. He had been rescued, thanks to Kit, from the very depths, 
and was now her own again; but it was a great relief to her to 
reflect that he was not again to be exposed to temptation. She was 
no longer an advocate for University education, which was, it 
seemed, more comprehensive than she had any idea of. 

From what Trenna could gather from her brother’s letters, it 
appeared that he had been received by Mr. Braithwaite senior 
graciously enough, but that he had not been able to make such way 
with him as he had expected. The good looks, gaiety, and agree- 
able manners that go far to ingratiate a young man with his con- 
temporaries, have not much influence with elderly gentlemen in the 
City ; while to impress them with an undergraduate’s capacities for 
business is as difficult as for an inhabitant of the Great Sahara to 
establish a reputation among mariners for swimming. 

It was Trenna’s conviction that Kit had contrived to become the 
proprietor of Cook’s Creek, but where the money came from for 
the advertisements, which, as she was informed, were now constantly 
appearing in the newspapers in connection with that enterprise, she 
could not conceive; for it seemed that Mr. Braithwaite was not 
finding it, but held himself aloof from the undertaking till it should 
take some more mature and promising shape... There was no fear 
of her wearing out her welcome among her kind friends at the 
Knoll, but she reproached herself for the very comforts she enjoyed 
there. How different, she often reflected with a sigh, must be her 
present luxurious lot to that of poor Kit, whom she pictured to 
herself in some miserable lodging, pinched for the mere necessaries 
of life, and rarely, perhaps, getting a good meal, save at Mr. Braith- 
waite’s table. She knew, too, how he resented privation, and how 
ill it agreed with him. There are some folks to whom adversity is 
a positive benefit, and absolutely necessary to the discipline of their 
minds; who in prosperity wax fat and kick, and require, as it were, 
to be broken to harness by reverses. But there are others who, so 
far from being spoilt by the gifts of fortune, reflect her smile 
on all who come near them. One of the wisest as well as one 
of the wittiest of men, and who never shrank from telling the 
truth, no matter how opposed it was to conventional ideas, atfirms 
that he was ‘‘a better and happier man for every guinea he 
acquired.” They softened his heart and opened his hand; _ his 
nature expanded under the sunshine of good fortune like a flower. 
We do not hear that when things went ill with him he became 
reckless and desperate; but this is a result at least as common as 
to be ‘disciplined ” by the frowns of Fate. 

Nothing could make Christopher Garston morose; nor was he 
easily depressed by misfortune. But he was very impatient of it, 
and found it difficult to keep a conscience upon small means. 

These considerations, which she did_ not blink, even to herself, 
caused Trenna great anxiety of mind. Her brother’s letters alarmed 
her, for she felt, though they were far from rose-coloured, that they 
represented his affairs in a better light than he himself regarded 
them. When he did not write she was still more perturbed in mind 
—- she knew not what evil his silence concealed, nor what catastrophe 
a day might bring forth. 

What had become of her father she knew not. It was rumoured 
that he had discharged his servants, and left Mogadion. The Grey 
House was shut up. She had seen with her own eyes its blinded 
windows, and marked that air of desolation which so soon falls on 
a habitation that has lost its tenants. She had never looked for 
hope or help from that quarter, but this outward and visible sign of 
estrangement and desertion appalled her. 

Weeks passed by, and every time Mrs. Medway asked her what 
was the news from Kit, she found it more difficult to answer her. 
Presently that lady received a letter from Frank Meade, the contents 
of which, as Trenna easily guessed, were intended for her eyes at 
least as much as for those of their recipient. Frank had returned 
to town alter the Christmas holidays, and was hard at work. He 
delighted in his profession, and, besides, had a motive for his exertion 
known only to himself, though not unsuspected by at least one 
other person. Trenna, indeed, was well convinced, by this time, 
that he had resolved to win Maud Medway for his wife. The 
knowledge of it was hard for her to bear, but it had no bitter- 
ness. Such a prize could now never have fallen to her own lot ; 
Fortune’s wheel had nothing but blanks for her ; but she was not one 


to play the dog inthe manger. In this matter she made, as it were, 
a double self-sacrifice. Nothing, in many ways, would have been 
more welcome to her than that Kit should become Maud’s husband. 
But though, as we have seen, she was ready at all hazards to advance 
his interests in other directions, she had here drawn the line. She 
did not grudge him the wreck of her own happiness, but she was 
resolute to prevent that of her friend splitting on the same rock. 

As a brother, Kit had many defects, but T'renna was content with 
him—her love for him was such that it condoned all his faults ; 
but it was not blind to them ; and she could not conceal from herself 
that, after what had happened (so she softly put it to herself when 
thinking of his crime), he could not be a fitting husband for Maud 
Medway. He might hold a different opinion himself ; and she 
readily acquitted him of having any sordid aims with respect to 
Maud ; but, entertaining, as she did, the conviction in question, it 
would, she felt, be a poor return for the lifelong kindness she had 
received from her friends at the Knoll to play into Kit’s hands in 
this matter. That he rarely lost sight of an object till he had accom- 
plished it, she was well aware ; nor did his silence on the point of 
late at all persuade her that he had given it up. Nay, there were 
some things in Frank’s letter which (though it had no such meaning 
for others), made her suspect that Kit had it still in his mind. 
The reference to him in the communication to Mrs. Medway was as 
follows :— 

‘* | met Garston in the street the other day, and had a long talk 
with him. He was looking a little thin and pale, I thought, but 
was in excellent spirits. He seemed almost certain of getting a good 
post in the new Mining Company—probably that of London 
manager, with also a share of the contingent profits. He spoke of 
these last very hopefully, though it appears that Cook’s Creek is 
really to be the scene of the company’s operations. The old mine, 
he tells me, has been closely surveyed and examined by an expert, 
whose report is very favourable, though it will be necessary to 
expend a considerable sum before any material result can be looked 
for. He said, in his bright way, that though he was beginning as 
‘an adventurer,’ he would very soon be one of the richest men in 
Cornwall; and, when he next comes to Mogadion, expects to be 
greeted by an address from the Corporation, at the very least, in 
acknowledgment of the money that his enterprise will bring into the 
town. He bade me assure his old friends at the Knoll, however, 
that, no matter how great a capitalist he may become, he will always 
be affable to them; and I am bound to add that, so far as I can see, 
he has suffered no change in that respect.” 

Between the lines in this little budget of news Trenna read many 
things. First, that Frank had made the best of his meeting with 
her brother to cheer her; secondly, that he was breaking to the 
Medways as gently as he could that the enterprise in which Kit was 
involved was really the mine at Cook’s Creek, which every one at 
Mogadion believed to be worthless thirdly, that Kit had by ne 
means such hopes of success as he had boasted to Frank, since he 
had not ventured to confide them to herself; and fourthly, that if 
Fortune should favour him, his first act would be to come down in 
person, and proclaim the fact. 

On the rest of the household at the Knoll the news from Kit had 
precisely the effect which he had intended it to have. They were 
rejoiced to hear of his high spirits and great expectations, and at 
once became converts to his views—as regarded, at least, the possi- 
bility of Cook’s Creek turning out an El Dorado. Kit was far too 
clever to be taken in by a mere bubble ; he had means of informing 
himself of the facts of the case which Mr. Penryn and the Doctor 
—who pooh-poohed the matter as contemptuously as ever—did not 
certainly possess; and that the Creek had been bought for hard 
cash was certainly a proof that there was something there besides 
stones, and a hole in the middle of them. ° Mark himself became at 
once a partisan of the enterprise—somewhat to the Rector’s alarm— 
who feared that his affection for his friend might induce him to give 
the scheme material assistance. 

“© Kit, my dear Mr. Penryn,” contended his old pupil, ‘‘ although 
energetic, is by no means imprudent, and is the very last man to 
sink his money in a quicksand.” 

‘* At all events, he has no temptation to do so,” was the Rector’s 
dry rejoinder, ‘‘ because he has got none to sink.” 

‘He has his time and talents, which are equally valuable,” 
answered Mark indignantly. 

“ Still, when one has sunk ¢hem, there are more where they came 
from : with one’s money it is not so. You may take my word for it, 
Mark, that any responsible connection with that Cook’s Creek 
enterprise in the case of a man of means will spell Ruin.” 

“If LT had ten thousand pounds of my own I would advance it 
cheerfully to further Christopher Garston’s interests, in this or any 
other way,” answered Mark vehemently; ‘‘and if I lost it 1 should 
still consider myself his debtor.” 

“Then I am glad you have not ten thousand pounds, and 
that your mother is too wise and too right-minded to give you ten 
thousand pence for any such object, ” returned the Rector. 

Nothing more was said between them, but Mark felt that he had 
been nearer the brink of a quarrel with his old tutor than he had 
ever been in his life. The effect of the Rector’s remonstrance, or 
rather of the imprudent terms in which it had been couched, was 
to cause Mark to write to Kit, at once offering him all the aid that 
lay in his power both in purse and person. 

To this Kit replied in terms of reciprocal affection. ‘‘ Your 
letter gave me infinite pleasure ; it is not what one’s friends can do 
for us that gives us such pleasure in them, but the conviction of their 
willingness to serve us. Pecuniary help I do not need, dear Mark, 
though I may make some use of the personal influence you so 
kindly offer; but encouragement such as your letter gives me is 
most welcome. I am coming down in a day or two to Mogadion, 
but as it will be on business I cannot accept, that is as a lodger, the 
hospitality of the Knoll, but must make the Crown my head 
quarters. Until then, and for ever afterwards, I am your atfectionate 
friend.” 

The same post brought a letter from Kit to Trenna, written in 
exuberant spirits, and enclosing the prospectus of the new company, 
‘now complete, save that it wants the name of a local magnate or 
two ; you will observe how it diifers from that which afforded Mr. 
Penryn so much amusement.” And indeed there was now quite a 
long list of directors, among which, underlined with red ink to 
draw her special attention to it, was the name of Braithwaite 
Brothers, Lombard Street. Moreover, there was some information 
concerning the mine itself, which had not appeared in the previous 
draft, or, as Kit termed it, the pilot balloon. 

* Operations have already commenced at Cook’s Creek. 

‘The report of the local engineer is all that can be desire. It 
has been found practicable to utilise some of the old machinery, 
which has greatly reduced the original estimate of the working 
expenses. The first output may be confidently looked for in a few 
weeks,” 

It was this part of the prospectus (which she folded up and put 
aside without speaking of it) that most attracted Trenna’s attention. 
As it happened, Mrs. Medway and Maud were going to lunch that 
day at General Munden’s, an expedition which she had declined to 
join upon the ground of indisposition (she was ‘* indisposed” indecd 
for any such visiting), so that, supposing she could get rid of Mark, 
which would hardly be difficult, she would have almost the whole 
day to herself. 

No sooner was the pony carriage that conveyed the two ladies out 
of sight, than Trenna equipped herself for the walk she had in her 
mind 3 it was of considerable length, and she would lose her lunch 
by starting so early. She stepped into the dining-room on her way 
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out to make a depredation on the biscuit tin. She did not see that 
Mark was sitting there behind the fire-screen, and his unexpected 
observation, ‘*Eat, but don’t pocket,” filled her with such confusion 
as to give her the appearance of one convicted of an actual crime. 

«Who would have thought of seeing you here? » she ejaculated. 

‘That is what they all say when the policeman detects them 
in flagrante delicto,” returned Mark. ‘‘I am here on guard ; but 
if I once set to work at my books I should forget you. My 
instructions are to make myself agreeable to Miss Trenna Garston, 
and on no account to let her mope, or leave the house without my 
company. I’ve given myself a holiday from my magnum opus for 
that very purpose.” 

“But Lam going a 
taste.” 

“‘Never mind; if I walk till I drop I shall walk with you. I 
am not going to neglect the History for mere enjoyment at the fire- 
side. Come on.” 

It was plain that Mark had nerved himself for self-sacrifice ; and 
when for once and away a man does that, he doesn’t like to be 
disappointed. Trenna hesitated a moment, then answered gravely 
as if to some question in her own mind, rather than to her com- 
panion, ‘ Perhaps it will be better so. Let us go together, then, 
to Cook’s Creek.” : 


long walk, Mark ; much too long for your 


(Zo be continued.) 


« ADMIRAL Lorp KEITH,” by Alexander Allardyce (W. Black- 
wood and Sons).—There is necessarily much that is interesting in the 
life of a naval commander in the heroic age of Napoleon, and Mr. 
Allardyce’s record of Lord Keith’s achievements deals with many 
exhilarating and memorable events. It is singular that alrnost the 
first appearance of Lord Keith in an active capacity should have 
been coincident with the @ut of Napoleon at Toulon (where they 
both distinguished themselves), and that, nearly twenty-two years 
later, he should be commissioned to carry out the arrangements for 
the transfer of Napoleon to St. Ilelena. The Hon. George Keith 
Elphinstone, afterwards Viscount Keith, entered the Navy in his 
fifteenth year, in 1761. It was in the year following that Rousseau, 
having fled from the intrigues of the Holbachian coferde into his 
native land, met one of the grand-uncles of the young midshipman, 
the Earl Marischal, then in the service of Frederick the Great, and 
acting as Governor of Neuchatel, and of whom we have a graphic 
and picturesque portrait in the ‘*Confessions.” It is worthy of note in 
connection with this chance meeting, that Rousseau gives his 
emphatic testimony to the presence in the grand-uncle of those very 
mental qualities which were afterwards so conspicuous in his young 
relative, and which undoubtedly contributed greatly to Lord Keith’s 
brilliant success in life. In both men ‘‘the finest tact was combined 
with the most profound knowledge of men;” and thovgh Mr. 
Allardyce frequently recurs to the administrative abilities and 
remarkable tact and temper of the Admiral, he invariably does so 
with a judgment and critical restraint of language that give force 
to his narrative and value and authority to his biography. Lord 
Keith was fortunate in commencing his career just when the third 
great climacteric of our naval history was approaching, when the 
glorious deeds of the epochs of Elizabeth and Cromwell were about 
to be equalled, and surpassed, in the long and world-wide wars with 
Holland, Spain, and France. It is true that it did not happen to 
him to be in command during any of the great historical sea-hghts ; 
but he led our forces in nearly all the more important expeditions of 
his time in which the navy shared the honours with the army, and 
in all these he displayed consummate ability and unimpeachable 
courage. At Charlestown and ‘Toulon he evinced strategic skill of 
a high order; but it was on occasions when the concerted plan 
of action had become greatly complicated, as in the landing at 
Aboukir when acting with Abercromby, that the qualities of his 
leadership became fully apparent. Mr. Allardyce writes with 
perspicuity and ina commendably sober style. He gives us a lucid 
and, we believe, a truthful portrait of one who will not readily be 
forgotten in ‘‘ our rough island story.” 

Mr. J. Brogden Baker’s “ History of Scarborough » (Longmans) 
appears to be the outcome of a local want. No detailed account of 
the famous watering-place has been published for fifty years, and 
Mr. Baker has undertaken to supply the deficiency. Whether, 
however, his portly volume can be called a history in the right sense 
is another matter. The work is in some respects curious. As 
literature—that is to say, as a piece of literary workmanship—it 
would deserve severe criticism, were it not that the critic is dis- 
armed, and his heart (supposing a critic to have such a thing) is 
softened by the modest and evidently sincere preface. From this 
it appears that Mr. Baker, who is quite conscious of his literary 
shortcomings, has undertaken the work simply out of love of the 
place it deals with. His book is a strange compilation of facts, 
some of which are interesting and of real historic value, whilst 
others are more quaint than germane, It is nevertheless the sort of 
volume that many people will care to peruse } though Mr. Baker 
must forgive us for saying that, in spite of his industry and 
enthusiasm, the History of Scarborough has still to be written. It 
is notable that the printing has been done in the provinces, where 
also the illustrations have likewise been prepared. ‘These, however, 
are not up to the level which modern taste demands. 

“Nice and Its Climate,” by Dr. A. Baréty (Stanford), is not the 
kind of work suggested by its title. It is, indeed, very different from 
the hundreds of works with similar designations which have poured 
in upon us for years. The book is primarily addressed to medical 
men, but it contains a mass of information which will be looked for 
jn other works in vain, and moreover, just that sort of information 
Dr. Barity’s work has been ably 
translated by Dr. West, who has added the chapter on Nice and its 


of the Riviera. We may not always 
West, perhaps ; but his compilation has at least one merit : it does 
not exalt Nice at the expense of other places, as though ‘‘ there 
were one spot, and one alone, favoured by Hygeia, and all others 
were but antechambers of the grave.” So far from doing this Dr. 
West even records his belief that ‘‘as far as essentials are concerned 
there is no place from Cannes to Nervi where patients may not find, 
if they are at the trouble of making intelligent inquiries, all they 
need.” 

Mr. Thomas Anderson’s ‘History of Shorthand”? (W. H. 
Allen and Co.) is a work that will interest many people besides 
the numerous profession to which it more particularly appeals. 
There is a marked activity in the shorthand world just now ; new 
systems appear almost daily, and it would surprise many people to 
find that Pitman’s is by no means the only, or the most approved, 
method in vogue. This activity, this prolific issue of new systems 
the author considers a sympton of dissatisfaction with the older 
ones, and—though we think not so reasonably—a_‘ ground of 
encouragement for most favourable expectations.” The grammar 
here is original, but the meaning clear. An incidental purpose of 
the work is to stimulate this activity, and to direct it into what the 
author conceives to be the most promising channels. Mr, Anderson 
goes back even to the beginning of language, and deals in some 
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learned but interesting chapters with the ‘ epochs” of shorthand 
from ancient times to its rise and progress in England. He 
discusses the present state of the English styles, which he compares, 
and he describes also the French and German systems. Ife tells us 
what are the essentials of a good system, and gives us elaborate 
lists of writers on shorthand, and of the principal English shorthand 
writers of the day, showing the systems they use. In short, his 
work, which he well describes as a ‘*brachygraphical study, 
historically compiled,” gives at once a very readable sketch of the 
history of the art from the earliest times, and a review of its 
present condition and prospects in Europe and America. An able 
and suggestive book. 

Messrs. Rudall, Carte, and Co. have published Theobald Bohm’s 
essay ‘On the Construction of Flutes,” originally written in 1847. 
This inextensive, but very weighty, learned, and interesting work 
has been edited by Mr. W. S. Broadwood, who has added several of 
Bohm’s letters, together with other documents. It is not too much 
to say that the book closes for ever the disputes which have arisen on * 
the subject of Bohm’s inventions and improvements. The subject is 
too technical, perhaps, for these columns ; but all who are interested 
not only in the discussion which eaused it to be written, but in flutes 
generally, and the acoustic laws which should rule the manufacture 
of wind instruments, should certainly procure the book ; for it con- 
tains many valuable hints, and many facts which have taken a life’s 
experience to discover, and a very clear and penetrating intellect to 
grasp and record. 

In * Old Colonials” (Gordon and Gotch), Mr. A. J. Boyd (“Old 
Chum”) has collected a varied and readable series of papers 
originally published in the Queenslander, There is a growing notion 
that romance and roughness have vanished from Australian life ; 
and to a certain extent the idea is true. But that much of the old 
pioneering Bohemianism still remains Mr. Boyd’s pleasant book con- 
clusively proves. For his adventures, his little comedies and dramas, 
his landscapes, his portraits (and some of them are striking indeed) 
are all true—sketches from the life in fact. Mr. Boyd has lived in 
the bush, has been a School Inspector and a journalist ; and this 
volume contains some of his experiences. We do not say they are 
told in the best possible manner ; but they are well worth reading, 
and, taken altogether, present at once an entertaining volume, and a 
very graphic picture of certain aspects of colonial life. 

Wholesome fiction for all ages of young people is combined as usual 
with the solid literature provided by the Christian Knowledge Society, 
and if most of the stories run in the old grooves, and some occasionally 
grow oppressively didactic from over-eagerness to point the moral, all 
are good sound reading, while several of the historical ta:es will 
tempt their readers to study the subject for themselves. Of these 
last, ‘¢Isabeau’s Hero,” by Esmé Stuart, is perhaps the best, 
dealing with the hopeless struggles of the Huguenot Camisards in 
the Cevennes after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. With 
brave Jean Cavalier as its central figure, the novelette interweaves 
a pathetic love episode amidst the sombre scenes of religious 
persecution ; and this same story of love and persecution is told in 
“Soldiers of a Great King,” which depicts the miseries of the 
Camisards’ fellow-sufferers in the faith across the Alps—the 
Waldenses. This sketch is for younger readers, and is worked out 
to illustrate the Collects for the Advent Sundays. Another 
righteous revolt—the rising of the Tyroleans under Hofer—is the 
theme of ‘Rudolis Dilemma,” by A. H. Engelbach. Still 
dealing with celebrities, the career of the talented Florentine 
Benvenuto Cellini is briefly outlined by Tr. Scarlett Potter in 
«© A Wonderful Goldsmith;” while the Rev. E. N. Hoare’s A 
Brave Fight ” gives an unfamiliar version of the life of William 
Lee, the inventor of the knitting machine. Popular tradition 
declares that Lee, when married and very poor, grasped the idea of 
the machine while watching his wife knit, but Mr. Hoare adopts 
the view of an old Nottingham historian, and represents the poor 
inventor as disappointed alike in his love and in the success of 
his invention. 

Amongst a group of novelettes for girls’ reminiscences of Miss 
Thackeray’s New World versions of Old World myths are naturally 
aroused by Mrs. H. Childe-Pemberton’s ‘‘Fairy Tales of Every 
Day,” but the authoress assures us that she had never read “‘ Vive 
Old Friends and a Young Prince” until her own book was written, 
and the stories are sufficiently pleasing to atone for the coincidence. 
—Descriptions of German life are tolerably hackneyed, yet Esmé 
‘Stuart has treated the subject freshly in ** Adé,” framing a pretty 
picture of the unhappy alliance of birth and money, and creating a 
sweet loveable character in Gretchen. Germany again is the scene 
of the best part of ‘Una Crichton,” by the author of “ Our 
Valley,” whose heroine is brought to poverty by the death of her 
father ina fog. A similar fate befalls both father and heroine of 
“The Professor’s Daughter,” by A. Eubule-Evans, but adversity 
does as much good to the latter as to the haughty Magdalen of 
“Out of the Shadows,” by Crona Temple, a tale intended to teach 
the double lesson of valuing sterling worth under a plain exterior, 
and of the right use of Rogation Days. The same authoress shows the 
force of good example in ‘* On Swallow’s Wings.”—In these days 
of energetic Church work, enthusiastic damsels may take some hints 
on the neglect of home duties from ‘¢Ella’s Mistake,” by Laura M. 
Lane,—Meanwhile the boys are as well supplied as their sisters. 
Here is Mr. §. Whitchurch Sadler again, with plentiful stirring 
adventures in ‘‘The Good Ship Barbara,” wherein sinall youths 
acquit themselves with the heroism and fertility of invention which 
a Kingston and a Marryat loved to chronicle. Shipwreck also is 
the foundation of ‘* Alone in Crowds,” by Annette Lyster, a queer 
account of a lad brought up on a desert island, who finds his 
relatives in the delightfully improbable manner peculiar to fiction.— 
Boys planning running away to sea and worrying their parents may 
learn the evils of such a course from Alice Lang in ‘‘ The Price ofa 
Lark ;” while the misery of giving way to passion is illustrated by 
“*A Runaway,” by Mrs. J. A. Owen, and of constant disobedience 
by ‘Asaph Wood,” by Phoebe ‘Allen.—-Miss Shipton also draws a 
sterling character in her ‘* Little Will, ” 4 pleasing narrative of the 
good wrought by suffering.—After all these warnings come two 
stories of Art-loving boys to counteract too much sermonising. 
‘There is a moral nevertheless in ‘* Princess Opportunity,” although 
C. M. Phillimore wraps it up neatly in the allegory of the old 
Italian picture. Quaint and original are the two little Flemish 
geniuses whose artistic aspirations and struggles fill the pages of 
7A Dream of Rubens,” by Austin Clare. Poetically told, the 
story with its glimpses of Art-glories in Antwerp and of flat verdant 
Flanders is thoroughly bright and taking. i 

Village and Sunday School Libraries are also provided for. 
Particularly adapted for servants are Austin Clare’s ‘‘ One of the 
Old School,” though the sad recompense of self-sacrificing devotion 
to a mistress is rather discouraging to lovers; ‘* Miss Jean, 
by M. E. Hayes, which teaches the same lesson with the 
same reward; and ‘ Harriet’s Mistake,” by the author of ‘‘Clary’s 
Confirmation.”—The need of humility and kindliness to others 
is forcibly represented in “A High Look,” by G. F.” Vanity 
and pride bring sad consequences in ‘Tender and True,” by 
Florence Wilford; while the good arising from the generous thought 
of one poor woman is agreeably set forth by ‘* Widow Tanners 
Cactus,” by the author of ‘* Mary Cloudsdale ;”” and Mrs. J. A. 
Owen’s ‘The Great Cranbury Quarrel” depicts the feud between rival 
claimants to an estate, —Lessons of thrift are the fruit of ‘Be Kind 
to Your Old Age,” a clear account of the aids for saving provided by 
the Post Office, arranged as a story, and so all the more likely 
to impress poor people, although occasionally the arguments are 
rather lengthy.—Nor are the little ones forgotten. The power of 
good influence is the keynote alike of ‘* Maud Kinglake’s Collect, 


by the author of ‘ Carry’s Christmas Gift,” of the same author's 
‘Fast Friends,” a tale of London gutter children, and of ‘* The 
Church Farm,” by S. M. Sitwell, wherein an incorrigible damsel is 
duly reclaimed. So toois the discontented heroine of Mrs. Erskine’s 
“Grumble,” who would have had something to grumbleat if she had 
undergone the trials of ‘ Sally Tramp,” by the author of ** Earth’s 
Many Voices,” or of the brave lad in ‘ Young Sixfoot,” wherein 
Mrs, Charles Garnett paints from experience the struggles of navvy 
life.“ Honesty is the Best Policy” is the old adage carried out by 
“Jenny’s Offering,” by “M, C. E.,” and the duties of obedience 
and industry are plainly explained to very youthful minds by F. Scar- 
lett Potter in ‘‘ Drowsy Dell.” — Beechwood,” by Mary Davison, 
tells of the ordinary adventures of a small lass and lad in the country, 
while some capital simple Sunday stories are contained in ‘* Golden 
Flowers,” by F. B. Harrison. The illustrations accompanying 
these books are almost invariably bad, and it would be as well if the 
Society studied the artistic as carefully as the moral improvement of 
their readers. 

From Mr. T. Fall, of Baker Street, we have received an 
admirable lithograph portrait of Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key. The 
lithograph has been executed by Messrs. Maclure and Macdonald 
from a drawing by Mr, Fall. 


—— 


HOW WE DINED FORTY YEARS AGO 


Ir has often been asserted, and in many instances not without 
reason, that as men grow older, they become more and more inclined 
to deplore and disparage the changes effected by the lapse of years ; 
and to compare—of course to the disadvantage of the former—the 
present with the past. Admitting this to be the case, and even going 
so far as to allow that their strictures may occasionally be well- 
founded, it must nevertheless be conceded even by the most prejudiced 
laudator temports acti that in one respect at all events the progress 
of time has brought with it a change for the better, namely, a more 
intelligent comprehension of the art of dining. 

In order fully to appreciate the difference between the emdarvas du 
choix now experienced by us as to where we shall partake of our 
daily repast, and the difficulties under which, long after the accession 
of Queen Victoria, the stranger in London in quest of a sufficient 
and reasonably-priced refection perpetually laboured, one must have 
gone through a course of comparative starvation before arriving at 
the fleshpots of Egypt; for then, and then only, can a proper 
estimate be formed of what in the year of grace, 1842, was not the 
exception, but the invariable rule. I often wonder what those—sua 
si dona norint !—who complain of such little miseries of human life 
as over-charges, waiters’ fees, and the like would say if they were 
transported back to the time of which I speak; they who have only 
to choose between a score of excellent restaurants, in any one of 
which they are sure of finding an appetising meal at a moderate cost, 
and may either, according to their means, enjoy a feast worthy of 
Lucullus, served up with all the luxurious refinement cf modern 
civilisation, or indulge their economical propensities by responding 
to the tempting advertisement, “The best sixpenny dinner in 
London !” 

Forty years ago, any one who chanced to find himself, either for 
business or pleasure, in the metropolis without a club or a fixed 
residence, had only two courses open to him: he must either dine 
at the hotel where he was staying or some other, or at an eating-house. 
In all the West End, with the exception of Verrey’s, in Regent 
Street, there existed, as far as my knowledge goes, no restaurant 
worthy of the name ; the nearest point where anything of the kind 
was to be found being the Haymarket and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Of eating-houses, such as they were, there was no lack, 
especially in the Strand, and the smaller streets in the vicinity of the 
theatres ; but even in the best of these, although you were certainly 
able to satisfy your hunger after a fashion, it could hardly be said 
that you dined. When I was a youngster, profiting by an occasional 
visit to town for the purpose of sight-seeing, and passing my evenings 
regularly at one or other of the theatres, I fancy 1 was not over 
particular how or where I dined, provided that I was in time for the 
rising of the curtain ; but I have, nevertheless, a lively recollection 
of the mustard-stained tablecloths and unsavoury fare which I was 
gregarious enough to prefer to the dreary solitude of a hotel coffee- 
room. Two of these establishments I especially remember, one in 
Bow Street, very similar in appearance to the locality described in 
“ Bleak House,” where Mr. Smallweed presided over the dinner paid 
for by Mr. Guppy, and displayed such marvellous acumen in the 
selection of the viands. I doubt, however, whether so unusual a 
dainty as ‘‘marrow puddings ” ever graced the bill of fare, which 
was monotonous in the extreme ; nor can I venture to affirm with 
any degree of certainty that the officiating handmaid who invariably 
mistook orders, and was afflicted with the chronic weakness o1 
confounding roast leg of mutton with boiled beef, bore the baptismal 
name of “Polly.” The other delectable place of resort was in the 
Strand, not far distant, if my memory be correct, from Adam Street ; 
there the customers were ordinarily regaled with veal, and were 
moreover confined in separate boxes with wooden benches so narrow 
that, in order to preserve the necessary equilibrium, an upright 
attitude was indispensable. 

I have already said that at certain hotels, few in number and 
mostly exorbitant in price, non-resident strangers had the option ol 
dining; of these the Clarendon, the only place in London where a 
passable French dinner could be obtained, was incomparably the 
best. I remember having been told by the popular cosmopolite 
Johnny Bushe (son of the Chief Justice), who was present on the 
occasion, of a banquet given there in honour of some foreign 
potentate by Lord Sefton, Lord Chesterfield, and three or four 
more, the bill for which exceeded a hundred pounds, ‘‘ and, to tell 
ye the truth,” said Bushe, with his cheery Hibernian accent, “we 
could have had a better one at the Café de Paris for half the money.” 
Generally speaking, however, people were chary of profiting by 
the costly privilege afforded them by the Bond Street caravansery, 
and preferred the more genial atmosphere of Limmer’s, where a 
really good plain dinner could always be had at a moderate figure. 

‘As for the ladies, they fared worse than the men, for they had 
literally no resource beyond the meagre provender of their hotel ; 
in the daytime they ftsiaged pretty well with the aid of the pastry- 
cooks, Farrance’s, then still existing at the corner of Spring Gardens, 
being a great card to them ; but for their dinners they were entirely 
dependent on what their landlord chose to give them, and what 
that usually was, Mrs. Gore, who published, in 1844, an exhaustive 
magazine article on the subject, most circumstantially tells us. 
“The first object of the hotel-keeper is to purchase vast services 
of iron-stone china and plated dishes and covers, which, when the 
families under his roof are sufficiently frantic or unfortunate to dine 
at home, he fills with parsley beds, in the centre of which are 
discoverable a thin slice of cod or salmon, or a couple of fried 
whitings, a few chips of cutlets, a starveling cat, roasted rabbit- 
wise, or a brace of sparrows deluged in parsley and butter, 
designated in the bill-of-fare as pigeons or chickens... . Another 
important part of his business is to take care that the dinners are 
not éoo appetising ; that the bread be stale enough, the Stilton new 
enough, the lamb old, the mutton going, the beef coarse, the coffee 
weak, the viands strong i 

Even the residents in London had little to boast of in the shape 
of luxurious fare ; the clubs were then comparatively few, and with 
rare exceptions catered for by a second-rate cook ; while in the 
majority of private houses the old routine of ponderous joints anc 
well-peppered soups was scrupulously adhered to. In nine cases 
out of ten, Talleyrand’s remark that the English had fifty religions 
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as far as the latter condiment was concerned, 
the same flavourless accompaniment 
The wines mostly preferred 


and one sauce was, 
fully borne out by the fact ; 
doing duty for fish, flesh and fowl. : 
were port, sherry, hock, and Sneyd’s claret ; the days of Moet and 
la Veuve Clicquot were yet to come, the only individual within my 
recollection who never dined without still champagne being Colonel 
Berkeley, afterwards Lord Fitzhardinge. The primitive habits still 
prevailed of asking every oneat tableto take wine, and of removing the 
cloth at dessert; the after-dinner sittings were long and tedious, snuff- 
boxes were handed round with every fresh bottle, and when an adjourn- 
ment at length took place, most of the party were more disposed for 
anap than for drawing-room conversation. Evening dress was of 
course de rigueur, except in the case of one notable and privileged 
personage, who by common consent was permitted to dispense with 
the formality ; this was Lord Brougham. I once met him at Gore 
House, and, not being aware of his abhorrence of ceremony, was 
rather astonished by d’Orsay’s offering to bet that he would appear 
in his morning coat and traditional ‘‘ checks ;” he had, however, 
scarcely uttered the words when the door opened, and in walked the 
ex-Chancellor, attired precisely according to the description given ; 
and I may parenthetically record that, from the time he entered the 
room to his final adieu to our hostess, he talked incessantly on every 
conceivable subject, and kept us in a perpetual state of merriment 
by his quaintness and originality. 
I need not dwell longer on 
necessary to add more than one concluding observation with refer- 
ence to “things as they are.” We know not what changes and 
ameliorations the future may bring forth, but from the foregoing 
slight sketch of the culinary deficiencies under which our pre- 
decessors laboured, we may at least congratulate ourselves that we 
fare better than they did, and—provided that we have money in our 
pockets—are in no danger of being compelled, like Mr. Sponge in 
the farce, to pass our afternoons in the solution of the all-important 
problem, ‘‘ Where shall I dine 2 CHARLES HERVEY 
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A HIGHLAND HARVEST HOME 


Tr was the last year the master was to have the farm, and the 
workmen wondered whether as usual they were to have a ‘‘ harvest 
home.” One morning, however, the grieve (Anglicd, farm-bailiff), 
with all due gravity, and as if it were a matter of his own resolving, 
told the men that they must work hard and have harvest work 
finished before their neighbours, or there would be no such thing. 
But the men knew the grieve’s failing, and by hinting that for such 
things they were about as much indebted to him as to the master, 
they got him to tell them that he had been ordered to get all things 
necessary for the usual ‘‘home.” The good news soon spread, and 
the approaching /ée was the talk of the place. The workmen’s 
wives looked out and mended their best dresses, the boys thought of 
the eatables, and the lasses of the dancing, which they now practised 
for an hour nightly, even after they had worked ten, eleven, or 
twelve hours in the fields. 

The bailif’s family and the village baker are meanwhile busy 
getting ready currant loaves, cakes, and pies, for there are well-nigh 
a hundred mouths to fill, and it would bean ugly blot on the master’s 
fair fame if anything ran short. Thursday evening is the time fixed, 
and by hook or by crook the last sheaf must be in by that time. 
And it is. By seven o’clock men, women, and children decked 
out in their “braws” crowd to the spacious granary, and soon 
arrange themselves along both sides of a long table, which is covered 
with a plenteous portion of good things, which make the young teeth 
water, but as it has, during the past few days, been fifty times 
impressed on the youngsters that they must not touch anything till 
grace has been said, they sit in expectant silence. After a few 
minutes it is announced to the bailiff that the boilers of tea are 
ready, and forthwith with solemn face he comes to the perpendicular 
and ‘said grace,” during which a number of young minds have 
made secret resolutions as to the particular slice they are to help 
themselves to at the earliest possible opportunity. But there is no 
need to fix on a large one, as all are liberally helped, and more than 
once to ‘‘the lashings of cookies and tea.” When it was evident 
that all had a guantum suff, the bailiff rose, and from a black 
bottle filled a glass of pure undiluted ‘* mountain dew.” Before he 
partook of any of it, however, he treated the audience to a twenty 
minutes’ oration, in the course of which he lauded his master and 
mistress for their many kind and good deeds, and particularly for 
their kindness in affording them this enjoyable ‘‘ harvest home.” In 
conclusion, he said, ‘1 am sorry to inform you that this is likely to 
be the last harvest home we shall have from our dear master and mis- 
tress, let us therefore drink their good health, and hopethat many other 
mastersmay follow theirgood example.” Amid thecheers that followed 
he emptied his glass. The bottle and glass were then passed from 
one to another in loving-cup fashion, Some of the men who were 
willing, and thought themselves able, rose and made a speech, or 
proposed a toast before partaking of theirs, to the evident chagrin 
of those below them. The great majority, however, took theirs 
with a quiet “‘ Do chlainte mhainh” (Gaelic for ‘I wish your good 
health”). When all had partaken, cheerfulness is the order of the 
day, and the announcement that the piper and fiddler were ready to 
supply music to those who wished to join the dancing was received 
with cheers. Then followed a rush down the granary stairs and 
across the yard to the barn, «This barn is long, lofty, and wide, and 
the three paraffin lamps hung on the walls scarcely give light enough 
to show the inequalities on a floor which is composed of the famous 
two-inch-thick Caithness pavement. At the one end was a small 
table, and on the table a chair on which sat a fiddler, who had 
divested himself of his coat that music might not be wanting when 
the fun became “fast and furious.” Along the other three sides of 
the barn seats were arranged for the convenience of dancers and on- 
lookers. The master and mistress now arrived, and quietly took 
their places near the fiddler’s seat. For their benefit the bailiff 
produced the black bottle and glass, and again went over the granary 
oration, but this time with rather less fluency, as he knew the master 
would be able to find fault with his grammar, for if master were not 
a great scholar how could he have written so many letters to the 
newspapers anent matters agricultural ? 

To the compliments and cheers the master replied in a modest 
fashion, and so much did they go in for cheering him, that it was only 
a fearful scowl from the bailiff that kept them from giving a lusty 
cheer when he said that this was likely to be their last ‘‘ harvest 
home” frori him. But not ell the scowling of which he was capable 
couldkeep them from raising a great cheer when they were com- 
plimented on their nice looks and general good appearance. 

When more whisky had been dispensed all round the fiddler 
struck up the music for a ‘‘ Highland reel.” The master took the 
bailiff’s wife, and the bailiff, after looking round to see that all were 
noticing him, took up the mistress, and fifty lads following suit were 
up on the floor with their lasses. Soon the dusky room was a scene 
of the wildest excitement. ‘The men, with arms flung in the air, 
danced two steps of the ‘‘ Highland fling,” and then, witha snapping 
of fingers, and a shouting of ‘* reed” or ‘* /7o!” they “ reeled” after 
their partners to the other side of the room, and there repeated the 
same manceuvre. Thus they go on for half-an-hour, and would for 
another hour, only by some mishap a fiddlestring broke. Before 
beginning another dance the master wished to hear a Gaelic song, 
and at once a young man of powerful lungs gave a pathetic Gaelic 
version of ‘¢ Where are you going, my pretty maid?” and to show 
his goodwill sang ‘‘ Ho ro mi nighean bhoiach ” without waiting to 
be encored. And thus with dance and song, with plenty of cake, 


‘things as they were,” nor is it . 
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conversation lozenges, and whisky, the night went swiftly by, and it 
was only consideration for the horses that made them break up at 
half-past five in the morning, all agreeing that ‘‘ master ” was a 
‘jolly good fellow,” and wishing that he might get a new lease, 
that they ‘‘ might meet some other day » at his ‘* Harvest Home.” 
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Messrs. MetzLer anp Co,——A song which will find favour 
with young singers on account of its tunefulness and tender queries 
is “Will You Forget ?” written and composed by Gerard Bendall 
and Adela Tindal ; it is of medium compass.—Two sets of waltzes, 
by Emile Waldteufel, are ‘‘La Venetienne,” which is one of the 
prettiest and most original that this versatile composer has ever 
written; and ‘*Au Printemps,” which has found favour when 
played by military and other good bands, but is only of average 
merit.—*' Danse des Fées” and ‘‘Springtide Revels,” the former 
by Hugh Clendon, the latter by Edward Harper, have earned 
public favour chiefly through the medium of military bands ; they 
are fairly well arranged for the pianoforte.—The funny frontispiece 
of “The Br’er Rabbit Polka,” lithographed by Hanhart, attracts 
attention to the music by A. Tyndal, which is of a very ordinary 
type.—‘‘ The Christmas Number of the Jfusical Bijow” contains 
nine fairly good specimens of dance music: ‘The Garden Party 
Polka” and ‘The Princess Toto Quadrilles,” by Charles Godfrey ; 
‘The Princess Toto Lancers” and ‘‘The Bon-Bon Polka,” by 
Rudolph Herzen; ‘*The Grelots Polka,” by R. de Vilbac ; and 
‘La Reine des Papillons Valse,” by Georges Lamothe; ‘‘ The 
Boccaccio Quadrilles,” by Strauss ; 4 Polka on airs from the same 
popular opera, arranged by J. M. Coward ; and the ‘ Nina Valse,” 
by Emile Waldteufel. This number is a very cheap shilling’s- 
worth. 

Messrs, SAMUEL BREWER AND Co.——A very instructive and 
comprehensive series of Musical Catechisms, by John Hiles, are 
«A Catechism for the Pianoforte Student,” designed for the use of 
schools and the assistance of teachers.—For more advanced students, 
and even for those who are engaged in teaching, ‘‘ Hiles’ Catechism 
of Harmony, Thorough Bass, and Modulation,” with its companion 
“‘Key to the Exercises,” will prove of very great assistance.—Nos. 
16, 17, and 18 of “ Sabbath Recreations,” a collection of sacred airs 
arranged by J. Pridham, keep up their interest and fulfil their purpose 
well, The first-named has a picture of Wells Cathedral. Its 
contents are an anthem by Kent for the pianoforte, and a vocal hymn 
by J. Pridham ; the next has a very good lithograph of Winchester 
Cathedral. Its musical contents are ‘‘The Dead March in Saul,” 
“Judge Me, O Lord,” vocal (Mozart), and “ Minuetto,” by Corelli. 
—The third is Gloucester Cathedral, the best drawn of the three ; 
it contains an abstract from ‘‘Corelli’s Sixth Sonata,” *‘ God, Our 
Daily Refuge,” a hymn by Wesley (Mozart), and an extract from 
«© Corelli’s Ninth Sonata.”—‘‘ Morning Leaves” isa showy piano- 
forte piece by Michael Watson.—The exteriors of the ‘‘ ‘The Coquette 
Polka,” by John Pridham, and “‘ The Livadia Polka,” by P. von 
Tugginer, are far more attractive than their musical contents. 

F, Pirman.——Two fairly good specimens of dance music, by 
W. E. Helbin, are ‘‘ Maigléckchen Galop » and ‘* Die Erste Liebe 
Valse.” Both have very pretty frontispieces.—** Beautiful Snow” 
valse is bright and dance-inspiring, as may be looked for from a 
composer named H. C. Godfrey. 

A. Cox.—Three songs which will prove useful additions to a 
singer’s portfolio, written and composed by Fay Axtens and 
Humphrey J. Stark, are “‘ After the Rain,” compass from F first 
space to G above the lines. —‘ Love’s Serenade,” for a tenor, and 
“The Awakening,” for a baritone.—Two spirited pieces for the 
pianoforte, by F. Croft, are “The English Patrol March” and 
‘The National Flag March.” 

MiscELLANEOUS.——Two songs by Joseph P. Knight, are, the 
one of a sacred character, ‘‘ Where Is Thy Place of Rest ?” smoothly 
written, and full of devotional feeling, and ‘‘Chatelar,” a very 
obscure poem by an unknown hand ; an explanatory preface would 
prove an advantage to this song, the music of which is worthy of 
more lucid words (Messrs. W. Morley and Co.).—A tenor in search 
of a medium through which to express his love will find itin ** Love’s 
Shadow,” a very sentimental song, written and composed by Chas. 
J. Rowe, music by Alois Volkner.—‘‘ Les Clochettes,” by Aug. 
Buhl, is a useful piece of an ordinary type, which should be learnt 
by heart,—‘‘La Chaperone Valses,” by G. J. Rubini, and 
“Curiosité,” a sketch for the pianoforte, by Leonard Gautier, are 
fairly good specimens of their school (Messrs. Amos and Shuttle- 
worth),—Organists will find ‘‘ March,” by Walter Chitty, for organ 
or piano, playable, and to be recommended for its brevity (Joseph 
Williams).—Pleasing, though commonplace, is ‘‘ When Love is 
Nigh,” a serenade written and Composed by E. Oxenford and P. de 
Faye (John A. Mills).—Martial and boastful songs are now very 
much tothe fore. ‘The Clarion,” written and composed by E, 
Oxenford and T. H. Morgan, is one of the best examples of its 


_ school, and will prove a decided success when sung by a baritone 


with spirit and energy (B. Williams).—** When Love is Nigh,” for 
which E. Oxenford has supplied the poetry, and P. De Faye the 
music is a pleasing song published in A flat and F (John A. Mills). 
—It requires a very practised hand and judicious care to 
paraphrase sacred words, in themselves admirable composi- 
tions, “Fides” would have done well to choose some 
other theme on which to exercise his poetical powers than the 
Collect for the First Sunday in Advent, and ‘ Thor ” not to set it to 
music of so unsingable and unsuitable a style. We hope to meet 
with these two collaborateurs again under more favourable circum- 
stances (Messrs. J. and W. Chester, Brighton). 
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ABOUT CHILDREN 


One evening, not so long since, I sat comfortably in an easy 
chair at the house of a friend of mine—one of the most brilliant 
editors in the world. We had had tea in the sunset, and the quiet 
of twilight had fallen over the gardens and the formal streets ; 
perhaps, also, it had crept into our hearts. We sat there, the 
brilliant editor and I, with cigarettes which we made with ‘‘ unpre- 
meditated art,” and enjoyed undisturbed, even by the thunder 
of a near railway. We discussed in earnest tones themes of 
lofty art, and literature, and music; and in the midst of a most 
interesting digression—twilight talks are nothing if not digressive— 
on the comparative merits of the passionate Berlioz, and the clever 
but execrable Wagner, we were interrupted by the brilliant 
editor’s wife. 

Now this lady is as kind as her husband is brilliant ; and she is 
one of the pleasantest persons I know, But on this particular 
occasion she was in a state of dogmatic excitement. It wasn’t 
exactly frenzy, for there was a sort of benevolent exultation in her 
eye; but she was breathless and extatic. ‘‘Oh! Will!” she 
cried, ‘‘it is such a Zovely babe! So plump, and such funny curly 
hair ; and d’you know, they’re so superstitious, I was obliged to 
carry it upstairs, I did it whilst the nurse went down for a minute, 


and she didn’t know!” The brilliant editor had become an 
uncle. 


I must say he bore the infliction with great good humour. He 
inquired the sex of the new-comer, and seemed pleased when he 
heard it was a boy; in short he behaved generally as an uncle 
should under the circumstances. But long before the. evening 
ended I came to regard this abnormal increase of the population as 
an unmitigated nuisance. Of course I showed a'polite interest in 
the event; but more than that, I humbly submit, could not be 
expected of me. However, that remarkable infant effectually 
damped the proceedings, so far as I was concerned, The brilliant 
editor, to do him justice, certainly tried to keep the conversation 
away from him; but his efforts were futile. That wret—beg 
pardon, blessed baby, appeared at irregular intervals ; and at his 
presence Beethoven, Milton, and Millet slunk away into the dark ; 
talk on any other subject was impossible. The wife did it—if she 
will forgive me for saying so. Criticism, wit, humour; her 
husband’s epigrams and my humble and furtive remarks, sank to 
astounding insignificance in her estimation ; and I could see, from 
the far-off look in her eyes (very nice eyes, by the way) that her 
soul was away in acertain room, where an amiable and interesting 
person lay quiet with a bundle of bulbous-headed rosy plumpness, 
and ‘funny curly hair,” and uncommon lusty lungs. And so 
every now and then, @grofos of nothing but her own thoughts and 
feelings, she murmured with half suppressed delight: ‘‘Such a 
lovely babe!” Ithink I said, ‘‘ Bother the babe!” 

Well ; I forgive her. For though I do of like the babe in the 
blind and babbling stage, when it has a tendency to slobber, and 
“90 for” nothing in particular, I do think children of a certain age 
are the prettiest and most refreshing objects in this world. Of 
course there are children and children. Some are hateful and some 
are pitiable ; but all things considered these are comparatively few. 
There are some children who are mere vulgar abominations, whom 
all astute and reasonable beings do well to avoid if they can, which 
is doubtful ; and there are some, the wizened pale-faces of the slums, 
whom one’s heart aches to see, But the mass of children are 
interesting and pretty in one way or another, and not a few are very 
loveable indeed. I remember a delightful vision of three in a dirty 
and rather degraded neighbourhood, one sunshiny morning in the 
spring : three tiny girls, with the prettiest feet conceivable, tripping 
over pavement that ought to have been greenery and flowers, They 
went hand-in-hand, chatting with shy and innocent charm. I ean’t 
describe their dresses, but they were simple enough, and on theiz 
heads were those ‘‘ stocking night-caps” which seem tosuit children 
wonderfully well. From under this primitive head-gear their hair 
fell about their shoulders and lovely faces, and rippled in the wind 
as, like so many fairies, they danced gracefully out of sight, amidst 
the silver music of their laughter and their talk. I watched them, 
and they seemed to me brighter than the sunshine, and sweeter than 
the song of a bird in the blue air. 

It is easy, no doubt, for the ill-tempered and the dull to say this 
is an extreme case ; but—is it? My experience says it is nothing of 
the kind, and that if one keeps one’s eyes open and one’s heart a 
little warm, such pictures may be discovered any day and any hour 
from school time in the morning till sundown, even in this muddy 
and monotonous metropolis of ours. ‘‘Oh,” says some superior 
person, ‘‘ what about the noisy ones ? » Well, Lam not unacquainted 
with this branch of the subject : there is a Board School at the end 
of my street, and as I write there is going on outside my window a 
tremendous clatter of iron hoops, and shouts, and laughter, and 
stentorian weeping—for the little beggars quarrel dreadfully. I 
candidly admit the disturbance is annoying; I have on occasions 
delivered myself of sundry anathemas against what I am pleased to 
call ‘howling brats ;” but, in moments of calm, and comparative 
meekness, I feel I have been a selfish fool. Boys will be boys, and the 
boys here (and the girls too for that matter) must play in the street, 
since they have neither field nor gravelled yard. Besides, haven't I 
done it myself? Haven't I bowled hoops and pretended to bea 
steam-engine, whistle and all? Iiaven’t I proclaimed myself a 
whole regiment of lancers on the strength of a twopenny broomstick ? 
In short, haven’t I once upon a time created even a worse din than 
that which bothers me now? Ofcourse I have, and I’m not certain 
that I should not like to do it again. And even the noisiest children 
are interesting, and a lot of them are pretty as well as dirty. Look 
at them any afternoon waiting for admission to the pleasant grounds 
of Lincoln’s Inn; hundreds of them clustering round the narrow 
door, eager for the hilarious romp and a roll on the grass. Look at 
them, too, in swarms in Hyde Park at evening near the Marble 
Arch, having rare, if boisterous, fun. Watch them, and you will 
learn a good deal, and laugh still more, for there is a tremendous 
amount of human nature in children. 

A few weeks ago I spent a brief holiday at Margate, which is, 
without exception, the vulgarest place I know. It seems to be the 
special resort of the Duke and Duchess of Whitechapel. Mr. 
Moses Houndsditch also, in portentous apparel, suns himself on the 
cliff, and watches (through an opera-glass) the too-substantial figure 
of the Marchioness of Mile End disporting herself in what he 
facetiously calls ‘‘the briny.” The adult visitors, in short, exert a 
kind of bloated depression upon one’s spirits ; and if it were not for 
the bracing air, the dogs, and the children, life at Margate would 
not be worth living. The children: they were simply charming. 
The most delightful little angels, playing every imaginable game ; 
walking sedately with their pompous mammas or their indifferent 
nursemaids; listening with infantile rapture to nigger-minstrels of the 
most shameless type; performing on the sands pretty and fantastic 
feats, wholly incomprehensible to the sophisticated mind of the 
grown-up superior person ; and driving with inimitable unconscious 
grace in goat-carriages, or riding with infinite appreciation the meek 
donkey. Hundreds of them every day; brown as berries, and 
bright-eyed ; all smiles and pretty ways, and fun and frolic, and 
inexhaustible zest ; running hither and thither, climbing rails, or 
paddling with bare limbs in the sea, always attractive, always 
gladdening to the eye and the heart—what, indeed, were Margate 
without the children? Or any other place? 

But there is a curious difference between seaside and inland 
children. Those Ihave seen on the coast are full of exuberant 
animal spirits; those of the interior, of the Midland villages of 
Leicester, and Rutland, and Northampton, though not without 
mischief and fun, are comparatively solemn folk and given to silence. 
They stare at you as you pass through the rambling streets of their 
pastoral hamlets, with a stare that is not so much a stare as a grave 
and wondering regard. They are fine chubby little people, with 
bonny brown faces and blue eyes, and curling sunny hair. They 
look at one with a quiet wonder that sometimes breaks into a 
sweet, shy smile; so that one longs to be able to paint them as 
they are, which is as they never have been, and probably never 
will be, painted. One little incident I treasure up amongst the 
brightest of my memories: Once, when walking on the country 
side with some one very dear to me, we passed through a tiny 
village which had sprung up near a famous granite quarry in 
Leicestershire. As we went down the main street, there toddled 
out from the door of one of the cottages a little three-year-old with 
bare feet and poor and scanty clothes, but with wonderful solemn 
eyes of azure, and flaxen hair. His skin was an incomparable 
brown ; and he looked at us with characteristic shy regard. We 
smiled upon him, and so would have passed him by ; but, with 
childish timid grace and dumb simplicity, he held out his chubby hand 
and offered me a flower. It was a single blossom of geranium, 
culled from the tiny plot in front of his home ; I accepted it, and— 
did I give hima penny? Yes, Anda kiss as well. 

: HV. B. 
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By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 

‘ALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
WaLe By Celia's Arbour. 
the Monks of Thelema. 
"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The ‘en Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
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geaiy-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 

Case of Mr. Lucraft. 


This Son of Vulcan. 
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With Harp and 
The Golden Butterfly. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
AChild of Nature. | God and the Man. 
By WILKIE SOU a 
ina. oor Miss Finch. 
Ana Miss or Mrs? 


The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

Archie Lovell. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 

In Honour Bound. 

For Lack of Gold. Queen of the Meadow. 
In Love and War. In Pastures Green. 
What Will the World Say? | A Heart's Problein. 
The Flower of the Forest. 


Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
The Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 


Robin Gray. 


For the King. 
Ry THOMAS HARDY. ~ 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. | Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


By JEAN INGELOW | By HENRYJAMES, Jun. 
Fated to be Free. Confidence. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
The World Well Lost. | Under Which Lord? 
Atonement 0! Leam | With a Silken Thread. 
Dundas. Rebel of the Family. 
Patricia Kemball. “My Love!” 

By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
TheWaterdale Neighbours | Dear Lady Disdain. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. Miss Misanthrope. 
Linley Rochford. Donna Quixote. 

A Fair Saxon. Comet of a Season. 
By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
The Evil Eye. { Lost Rose. 
By D CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
A Life's Atonement. | Josent's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. Less Black than 
The Best of Husbands. Painted. 
Fallen Fortunes. High Spirits. 
Halves. A Confidential Agent. 
Walter's Word Carlyon's Year. 
What He Cost Her. From Exile. 
By Proxy. | A Grape from a Thorn. 
nder One Roof. For Cash Only. 
By CHARLES READE. 
Never Too Late to Mend. | Cloister and Hearth 
Hard Cash. The Course of True Love. 
Peg Woffington. The Autobiography of a 
Christie Johnstone, Thief. 
Srifith Gaunt. Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. A Terrible Temptation. 
Love Me Little, Love Me | The Wandering Heir. 
Long. A Simpleton. 
Foul Play. A Woman-Hater. 
By MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. The Lion in the Path. 
One Against the World. The Two Dreamers. 
Guy Waterman. 
By SARAH TYTLER,. 
What She Came Through. | The Bride's Pass. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live now. The American Senator. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. Frau Frohmann. 
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NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


eS WILLIAMS’ LIST OF 


In the Press. * 

THE VICAR OF BRAY 
(Grunpy and SoLomoy). 

COMIC OPERA IN. TWO ACTS, 


Le BATEMAN. 


(STEPHENS and SoLomon). 
(CLAUDE DUVAL. Vocal Score, 6s. 
DITTO QUADRILLES, by Coore. 2s. net. 


EW SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. 
Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here). 
If Thou Wilt Remember. | I Think of All Thou Art 
Good Night. to Me. 
Alas! : 
“Some of the most original and finished lyrics that 
have been seen since the time of Sterndale Bennett.”— 

Musical Standard. 

In keys to suit all voices, each 2s. net. 


NEW SONGS iby FLORIAN 
THE CAPTAIN'S DREAM.” Sung by Mr. Thurley 


Beale, 

ONLY A LITTLE WHILE. Sung by Madame 
Worrell. 

THE KING'S WOOING. 


Beale 
A WAYSIDE POSY. By M. 
‘Watson. Sung by the leading vocalists of the 
day witn great success. 
And that joyous summer day, 
She could not say him nay, 
But turned her little head aside, 
You know the usual way. 
2s. net, 
SUNG BY MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 
i Music by F, STANISLAUS. 
I VE NEVER DONE ANYTHING 
SINCE. “His topical song, which he intro- 
duces, is the best that has been heard in Glasgow for a 
very long time.”—-Glasgow News. 
is song, ‘I've never done anything since’ created 
roars of laughter."—7he Stage. 


SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. 
i ‘HE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO 
DIED. An sthetic Lay. Words by H. P. 
Post free, 24 


Sung by Mr. Thurley 


Price 2s. net each. 


STEPHENS; Music by Ep. SOLOMON. 
stamps. 


OLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 

By Mottoy and WEATHERLY. In D, F, andG. 

Sung by Annie Giles, E. Dixon, Miss M‘Lean, and 
Madame Worrell. 2s. net. 


HE KINGS WOOING. By 

. FLORIAN PASCAL. Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale. 

This ballad is founded on the story related in two of 

the legendary poems of Scotland, setting forth how 

James 'V. sought a bride in France. James V. and the 
rincess were married in 1536. 


HE CHILD'S LETTER TO 
HEAVEN, InDandF. Levey. Net, 2s 
most effective drawing-room song. : 
Words of exquisite tenderness, and blended with 
music of a most charming character."—Vide Press. 


"THE TUG OF WAR. New 
Patriotic Song by WEATHERLY, Set to a 


Martial Melody by FLORIAN PASCAL, and sung by Mr. 
Thurley Beale. 
When the drums begin to play, 
And the troops march away, 
‘And the old flag flyingas of yore. 
And we know by the sound 
‘That every man is bound, 
Bound for the tug of war. 
Net 2s. 
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MAPLE and CO., 


OTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON, 


[J PHOLSTERERS by Appointment | TO LADIES. 
HIER MAJESTY. 


HE LARGEST 
ESTABLISHMENT ee 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 


BED-RO 


5% Guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 


$ | lass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £ 


Ash, plate 
9 5S. 


B 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 


OM SUITES by 


MACHINERY, 
EDROOM SUITES, from 


334 guineas to 200 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, 


in pine, 
in Solid 


in Solid 


fitted with Minton’s ‘Tiles, £11 55s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


AYIA UE plate 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, and 
14 143. 


glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 


Chest of Drawers, 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 


or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wwardrope: 


Washstand fitted with Minton’s 
Drawers, £18 18s. 


Bee sew SUITES, 


Tiles, Large Chest o} 


in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 ros. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip- 


pendale in design, and solid 
dark mahogany, 
ing), with raised centre, 


rosewood, walnut, or 


large wardrobes (two wings for hang- 
Duchesse toilet table fitted with 


jewel drawers washstand with Minton’s tiles, pedestal 


cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. 
out of the solid wood, with bevel 


are very richly carved 
plates, 35 to 50 guineas. 


B 


large wardrobes, 


inlaid; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 


to 200 Guineas, 


‘These Suites 


ED-ROOM SUITES. — Chippen- 
dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; 
very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
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FREE. 


The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


MAPLE and CO. 


TH LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


BEDSTEADS. 
B=EDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 


Full size, 
Brass, 


3% Guineas. 


TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select 


from, 


MAEBLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 


‘Wood, Iron, and Brass, 
and bedding complete. 


stock, ready for choice. 


bedsteads now in stock to select froin. 


3o guineas each. Very strong; 
aay euineas, Bedding of every 


tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. 


trade supplied. 


MAPLE and CO. 


Patent Wire-woven Spring 


4 it. 
295. 


g ft. 
21s. 


3ft. 6 in. 
25s. 


Post 
FREE. 


FURNISIII 


the Seventeenth Century, 


T 


Select from. 


solely for them) from whom they 
guaranteed qualities. Purchasers 
quality xX 
chea foreign carpets, especially 
supplied. 


EUROPE. 


The bedsteads are 
Over 10,000 iron and brass 
From 8s, gd. to 
useiul brass bedsteads 


URKEY CARPETS. 


fitted with furniture 
fixed, in 


description ‘manufac- 
The 


BEDDING. 


M APLEandCoO. Spring Mattresses. 
PRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Mattress.—We have 


made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 


5 ft. 
4os, 


4 ft. 6 in. 
35S. 
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NG 


ESTABLISHMENT 
: in the World. 
MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
TURES CARPETS, 


*T URseY CARPETS, as made in 


3,000 to 


MAPLE and CO. have correspon- 
dents and buyers in India and Persia (who act 
receive direct consign- 
ments of superior and first-class CARPETS of 


are cautioned against 


Yarge quantities which are coming forward of inferior 
these having been made to suit the demand for 


Turkey. The trade 


"THE LARGEST STOCK of 
(Merrer CARPETS 


IN 


NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 


ooo of these in stock, some being really 


wonderful curios, 


well worth the attention of art 


collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 


are sold at commercial prices. 


A Shillings, 


wide. 5,000 to select from. 
imported b 
being the best of this make. 
Court Road, London. 


measuring about 


I ]V[APLE and Co. 


100 MILES of 


BET BRUSSELS 


PERSIAN CARPET for Thirty 


to feet long by 5 feet 


The goods are regularly 
MAPLE and CO., and are very durable, 
145 to 149, Tottenham 


CARPETS. 


CARPETS at 3s. 6d. per yard. 
"PRESSE GOODS, bysome of the first 


Manufacturers, are of superior quality, the 
designs and colourings new. and artistic. ‘hey are rs. 
per yard under the usual price asked at the West End 


for the same quality. 


PostaL ORDER DEPART- 
MENT.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respect- 


fully to state that this 
that they are fully pre 
article that can possibly 
same price, if 


department is now so organise 

ared to execute and supply any 
be required in furnishing at the 
not less, than any other house in England. 


Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


ORDERS FOR EXPORTATION 


to any part of the World packed carefully on 
the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 


or London reference. 


MAPLE and CO., 


London. 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 


Egerton Burnett’s 
zis Wool Best Dye Black 
erges, as supplied by him 

for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand. A variet 
of qualities from 1s. 234d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a preference for 

| black should wnte for pat- 
terns direct to 

EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, 

Wellington, Somerset. 


—_—_—_—_ 
(CULEEGE OF PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING, Muswell Hill, N.—Principal, 
John Bourne, C.E.; Supérintendant of Workshops, 
Charles Mapleson, M.E. 9 i 
fifty experienced engineers, including Sir J. G. Alleyne, 
Bart., Sir John Anderson, SirHenry Bessemer, Sir R. M, 
Stephenson, Sir qaseph Whitworth, Bart, Messrs, 
Charles Manby, . H. Maudslay, John Penn, R. 
Rawlinson, C.B,, J. D'A. Samuda, and others equally 
eminent. 
For particulars write to Secretary. 


Assurance against Accidents of all kinds. Assurance 
against Railway Accidentsalone. Assurance a; ainst fatal 
Accidents at Sea. Assurance of at jability. 

AILWAY PAS NGERS’ 

» ASSURANCE COMPANY, insuring against 

Accidents of all kinds. The Right Hon. Lord Kinnairp, 

Chairman. £1,700,000 has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 

Agents, or 64, Cornhill, or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Charing Cross, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 


W #4E IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Sond name and 
to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office Plain 
6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
d. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s, 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
geld ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 

anual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 3s. od.—T. Ul. 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St.,corner of St. Martin’s Lane. 


VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate, Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
=o Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 

. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25) Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin's Lane), ¢ 


ULLETON’S Guinea Box of ST.A- 
TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, ag, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St, Martin’s Lane). 


AEMS and CRESTS found by Mr. 

Hopcson, late HERAIDS' COLLEGE, Finished 

Sketch, 7s. 6d. Monograms, Seals, Dies, Bookplates, 

Pedigrees, Illuminated Addresses, Engraving, Visiting 

Cards, Stationery, &c. 

MATTHEW and HODGSON, 135, Oxford St., W. 
Medals, 1851, tae 


( SHARMING CRAYON POR- 
TRAITS.—Send Photo and ros. 6d. to A. and J. 
BOOL, Artists (from Royal Academy, National Medal. 
list), 86, Warwick Street, l'imlico, London, who will 
return photo with faithful Crayon Drawing from it, 
5 by 10 inches, post free, home or abroad. One 
undred Testimonials. ‘Tinted Crayons, 21s. Water- 
colour, 218.; oil, two guineas. LIFE size, highly finished 
crayon, £5 58. Prospectus post free. 
PHOTOS, coloured, 2s, ; miniatures, 5s. 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS, DINNER 

and TABLE GLASS SERVICES. Lamps, table, 
suspended, and reading, in polished brass, iron, Doulton 
and Kaience, from 128. Gd.; Dinner Services, free, 
rraceful, and original designs, from 2rs, ; Table-glass 
Services of the pest light-stem crystal, Ogs., set for 12 
persons complete. Pattern lates of dinner services 
sent for selection, carriage paid. Coloured photographs 
post free—453 and 454, WEST STRAND, CHARING 


ELXSINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ELEINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
CUTLERY, &c., &c. 

Ps Illustrated Catalogues post free 

£LKINGTON & CO,,22, Regent St.,or 42, Moorgate St. 


count; 
Sketch, 3s. 
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and ros. 6d. 


SewiLes Keyless WATCHES. 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, 
and Fhilade|phia: Damp are 

ust Proot, 18-carat cases, ad- 

FINEST justed and compensated for all 


climates £10 105., £14 148., and 
£25; Ladies , £778. £10 .0s.,an 
418 tos. In Silver Cases for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 53. 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwar ed 
on receipt of remittance.—J. 


SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, London, 
MA2E- lise 6x, South Castle Street, 
Liverpool. Illus. Catalogue Free 


Wwatck ES 


[De eONnds. MR. STREETER, 
S APPHIRES. Diamond Merchant, 
Bond St., London, 
CSU SEES: % 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
FiMERALDS. Importer | of Precious 
Stones. 
PEARLS. —— 
Goldsmith & Jeweller 


OHN BROGDEN, 


ART ™ GOJ.DSMITH and JEWELLER, 

6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 

"Phe attention of the public is respectfully directed to 
the great advantage of purchasing from the bona fide 
manufacturer at really wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the base- 
ment, where some of the_most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work, The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was 
awarded for “'Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in 
exquisite taste;” also the Chevalier Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, the Grand Dipléme d’Honneur, and 
Gold Medal of !'Académie Nationale, Paris. 

Established A.D. 1798. 
No agents are authorised to ‘call on customers. 


ELF-WINDING LEVER and 
HORIZONTAL WATCHES. 

"These excellent Watches are kept wound up by the 
ordinary movements of the person wearing them, and 
TILEY WILL GO FOR FIFTY-SIX HOURS AFTER 
BEING LAID ASIDE. Mechanism simple and 
ingenious. Cases damp-proof and dust-proof. Never 
need opening, and will last a life-time, : 

Openfaced, with Manometer—Gold, 15 Guineas; 
Silver, 5 Guineas; Nickel, 4 Guineas. 

Hunters, with Manometer—Gold, 18 
£5.158.; Nickel, £4 ros. 


Openfaced, without Manometer—Silver, £3 555 
Nickel, £2 10s. 


THE PERPETUAL SELF-WINDING WATCH 
COMPANY, 
65, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West End Agents: Messrs. WALTER THORN- 
HILL and CO., 
New Bond Street, London, W. 


14 
They can iso be procured through any Watchmaker, 


PYRAMID PERFUME.--PIESSE 

and LUBIN'S NEW BOUQUET D'OCCA- 
SION, for the Handkerchief. Sample Bottles, 2s. 6d. 
Obtainable from all Chemists and Druggists, or 
PIESSE and LUBIN, 2, New Bond Street, W,. Cata- 
logues free to all applicants. : 


PIESsE and LUBIN.—SWEET 

SACHETS. Compose every variety of SACHET 
POWDER the same odours as their many perfumes 
for the handkerchief. Placed in a drawer, etul, oF 
travelling bag, they impart a grateful and pleasing per: 
fume without being iquante.—LABORATORY OF 
FLOWERS, 2, New Street, London, W. 


Guineas ; Silver, 
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LFATH and ROSS'S COLUMN. 


WE DO NOT KNOW ANY 
REMEDY SO EFFECTIVE as NEURA- 
LINE in all cases of Nerve Pains. ‘The following 
testimonials are at once a security to the public anda 
gratification to ourselves. Mr. G. D., of Co. Meath, 
writes, nee been troubled for ten years with 
Neuralgia I tried your Neuraline, and got relief after 
a few applications.” 


A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


& NEURALINE not uncommonly cures Nerve 
Pains of the most protracted and agonising kind, 
while it in most cases etlects a permanent cure, and 
in all gives certain relief. Mrs. W., of Moyston, 
writes, “My daughter has derived great benefit [rom 
Neuraline in a case of severe and long standing 
Neuralgia.” “T have recommended your Neuraline to 
many." M.C., Moorlands, Paignten, Devon. 


I “HE GREATEST SUFFERERS 

_from NEURALGIA or any Nerve Pains can 
obtain immediate relief and permanent cure by using 
the approved remedy, NEURALINE. ‘The bottle ot 
Neuraline was erfectly marvellous, giving _instan- 
taneous freedom from pain when moat acute.’—J. RB, 
of Ballymacool, Letterkenny, Ireland. 


sc 
r I ‘HE INVENTOR OF NEURA- 
LINE DESERVES A NATIONAL RE- 
WARD.” So says J. S. L.,; of Kilrhue, Cardigan, 
S. Wales, ina letter to the proprietors of NEURA- 
LINE, the approved specific for all Nerve Pains, “ It 
is an extraordinary remedy, It has proved completely 
efticacious in a case of a dreadful state, and the person 
is now quite well.” 


[t IS NO VAIN BOAST, but an 
assertion sustained by facts and the increasing 
demand from all parts, that NEURALINE, as a 
remedy for.All Nerve Pains, has no equal. Sufferers 
from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or associated disorders 
of the nerves should use Neuraline. ‘Mrs, yermyn 
Pratt requests two bottles of Neuraline for herself, 
and one for Mrs. N.L., of the Vicarage, Elmham, 
East Dereham. Her maid was relieved of Neuralgia 
through Neuraline.” 


EURALINE SHOULD 
: ALWAYS BE USED for Nerve Pains. It gives 
instantaneous relief, and the greatest sufferer need not 
despair. A permanent cure is elfected, and complete free- 
dom from agony ensured without delay or difficulty. Mrs. 
T., Trinity eau Carlisle, writes, ‘I have recom- 
mended your NEURALINE in at least a dozen cases 
with perfect success.” 


NEURALINE, THE BEST AND 
N SPEEDIEST SPECIFIC, curing all Nerve 
Pains, has received general approval. Mrs. M., of 
Lesbury Vicarage, Northumberland, writes as follows: 
Mrs. 'M. will thank Messrs. LEATH and ROSS 
to send her a 4s. 6d. bottle of NEURALINE. She 
suffered agonies from pain in the face, and the only 

relief she got was from the Neuraline.” 
Is 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION 


REQUESTED to the following most important 
and significant extract from_a letter addressed to 
LEATH and ROSS by the Rev. C. K., of Eversley 
Rectory, Winchfield: ‘The Rev. C.K. finds Neuraline 
allay the pain when everything else fails.” 


GLEEFLESS NIGHTSand REST- 
LESS DAYS altogether prevented, and relief 
from all nerve pains assuredly given, by the use of 
NEURALINE, the speediest and most reliable remedy. 
From all quarters gratif ing testimonials are con- 
stantly béing received. “ Nothing gave me even tem- 
ay relief from severe Neuralgia until I tried your 
YEURALINE In the time required to penetrate to 
the nerve centres all pain was gone, and has not since 
eturned.” J. W., 84, Myrtle Street, Liverpool. 


NERVE PAINS may be said to 


: exceed all others in severity, and equally true it 
is that no remedy for them is so effective and speedy as 
NEURALINE. C. H. Irving, of Mansion Elouse 
Buildings, Queen Victoria Stree:, London E.C., writes, 
“T have tried most advertised remedies for Neuralgia, 
but without rehef, until I obtained NEURALINE. 
The pain has entirely left me, and not returned,” 


F ROM OSBORNE HOUSE, 

Alderley Edge, Manchester, Mrs. F. writes 
to LEATH and Russ, Homeopathic Chemists, 5, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, an 2 Vere Street, W. London, as 
follows: ‘Your NEUKALINE is an excellent remedy 
for Neuralgia. My medical man o!ten uses it.” All 
sufferers from nerve pains should at once order a supply 
of this best and speediost remedy, which has stood the 
test of many years, and is daily more appreciated. 


N O REMEDY FOR NERVE 

PAINS is to be compared with NEURALINE 
This specific may elways be used with confidence, as 
is an effectual curative of the severest attacks, wherever 
situated, and relief is instantaneous. “The Neuraline 
relieved me from agonies.” From C. G., 31, Titch- 
borne Street, Edgware Road. 2 


FROM ONE of many Testimonials 

the following extract, showing the wonderful 
excellence of NEU ALINE as acurs for Nerve Pains, 
is confidently submitted to the reader. “Miss H. 
has found Neuraline most successful for face-ache, and 
has recommended it to many of her friends.” 


AVOIDING ALL EXAGGERA- 
TION, either of language or fact, NEURALINE 
may unquestionably be stated as the best, specdiest, 
and most reliable curative for all Nerve Pains, however 
intense or of long standing. “Mrs. S, S. requests 
another flat bottle of Neuraline, same as last. It was 
quickly effective for curing Neuralgia in the instep.” 
—Eastwood, near Nottingham. 


A SIMPLE APPLICATION of 

NEURALINE frequently effects a permanent 
cure, while it invariably gives immediate relief to all 
sufferers from Nerve Pains. “I have tried Neuraline 
for Neuralgia in the head, and it has been of great use.” 
From Miss F., Pembroke Lodge, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


. PETER ROBINSON, 
( SOURT AND GENERAL 

MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

REGENT STREET. 

“FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS.” 

Upon Receipt of Letters or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON’S EXPERIENCED DRESS 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, -with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
‘Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 


ABLE PRICES as if 
in “ REGENT 


description. 
at the same VERY REASO 
Purchased at the Warehouse 


STREET.” 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small fatailizs. 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Couatry at 
Stated Charges. 


Address 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 
ETER ROBINSON'S. 


HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer ir. this 

desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON: ' 

ood qualities from ss. 6d. to 12s. od. per yard 
Others, not finished by this process, han ts” 64. 
0 4s. 6d. 

PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 

256 to 262, Regent Street, London, W. 


RIENTAL CARPETS. 
THOS, BONTOR and CO,, late 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


continue to import the finest Indian, Persian, 
and Turkey Carpets, of which they have a very choice 
assortment. 
The Brussels, Velvet, and Saxony Carpets in their 
original extra quality and exclusive designs. 
A Discount for prompt payment. 
35, 36, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


IREWORKS ! 
GUY FAWKES’ DAY. 

The Best! The Cheapest! The Safest! 
BENNETT BROS., so, LUDGATE Hitt, Lonpon, 
Supply Pain’s Alexandra Palace Fireworks at 25 per 
cent. discount for cash with the order. Write for Price 

List and order early to secure delivery. 


—— 


GCHWEITZER'S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dys eptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. The Faculty pronounce it the tost 
nutritious, pertect) digestive Beverage for ‘‘ BREAK- 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER," and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children, Keeps in all Climates. 
Requires no Cooking. A teaspoontul in Breakfast cup 
costing less than a halfpenny.. In tins, at rs. 6d., 35.5 
5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


Kg [ HE ESSEX FLOUR and GRAIN 
COMPANY are now manufacturing their FLOUR 
from the Finest English Wheat on the New_Roller 
Process. i apply 
N= 


For prices, and all kinds of Grain, &c., 
to the COMPANY, Liverpool Road, London, 
Note.—Their only Address. ‘ 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne,,Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S FRY’s CARACAS 
COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


(Cocoa. F RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure.” —W. W. STODDART, 
F.I.C.. BC S50 Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 
They are unrivalled for the cure ot 
IFE sick headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, impurities of the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or general 

derangement of the system. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 
boxes, 1s. r3gd., 2s. gd., andin Family 


P ILLS. Packets, 118. each, 


OUT and RHEUMATISM cured 

by the use of DR. LAVILLE’S CURATIVE 

LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of all respectable 

Chemists, price 11s. per bottle. All who are afflicted 

with these diseases should read Dr. Laville's celebrated 

‘Treatise. Post free, 4d., F. NEWBERY and SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, London. 

Addre:s—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S 

PHOTOGRAPH and a letter to Dr. Holman 
from General Garfield commending the Holman Pad 
to all sufferers from Liver and Stomach Disorders, 


will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of stamp. 
General Garfield believed the HOLMAD 


PARR'S 


PAD to be 
the best Liver, Stomach, Spleen, and Fever Doctor in 
the world! ffundreds of thousands bear_similar 
testimony! References in suey town in England. 
Address: THE HOLMAN PAD CO., Gt. Russell 
Street Buildings, London, W.C. 


[NSFANTANEOUS RELIEF TO 
SUFFERERS from NERVE PAINS is given b 
the use of NEURALINE, and in no case has Jit failed. 
Asacertain and speedy curative this specific may be 
confidently relied on. “I have often proved the effi- 
cacy of Neuraline in cases of Neuralgia.”—From 

F. J. §., Colnbrook Park, Manchester. 


NEURALINE MUST BE TRIED 
to be appreciated. The testimony of all who have 
used this remedy for Nerve Pains agrees in acknow- 
ledging its extraordinary efficacy. r, Edgar, of Bute 
Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, N.B., writing to Sir 
es Matheson, says :—'‘Mrs, Edgar cannot express 
er thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. It 
proved the most successful lotion she had applied. The 
relief was instantaneous.” 


WN EURALINE should always be 


used for Nerve Pains, as it is most effective, and 
gives immediate relief. 


“NEURALINE proved the 
most successful lotion ever applied.”—Mrs. Edgar, 
Bute Light House, Island of Lewis, N.B. Sir James 
Matheson, of Stornaway, N.B., says, ‘Messrs. Leath 
and Ross are welcome to publish the tcstimonials to 
NEURALINE addressed to him.” 


As Nerve Pains, however Severe, 
are cured by the use of NEURALINE, Itis 
invaluable as a speedy and certain-relief giver, and 
testimonials to its great excellence are continually 
being received from persous who have proved its 
efficacious qualities. ‘ Your NEURALINE has 
successfully relieved a period.cal pain in my head.”— 
From Mrs. L. F., West Malvern. 


EURALGIA _Instantaneously 

cured. ‘Testimonial received by Leath and Ross 
from D.C., 6, Lynton Road, St. James's Road, S.E. 
“Having suffered from a child, a period over 
twenty five years, from Neuralgia, on the recommenda- 
tion of a friend (who had prievously been cured by it, 
I tried your NEURALINE, I was instantly cured by 
the first application, and have been free from the pain 
ever since. 


"THE Speediest and most Reliable 

Specific for all Nerve Pains is NEURALINE, 
Prepared by LEATH and ROSS, Homeeopathic 
Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard ; and 9, Vere Street, 
W. London. NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in 
bottles, 1s. ri4d., 2s. gd.; by post ts. gd. and 3s 

Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade supplied on the 
best terms with all Homceopathic preparations. 


ROBsEES AUREOLINE, or 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH. For producing the 
beautiful gofden colour so much admired. Warranted 
perfectly harmless. Price gs. 6d. and ros. 6d., of all the 
princi al Perfumers and ‘Chemists throughout the 

orld.—Wholesale Agents: R. .HOVENDEN and 
SONS, London. 2 


PERFECTION IN PAINLESS 

DENTISTRY.—The TEETH supplied by Mr. 
G. H. JONES, purgeon Dentist, of 5p: Great Russell 
Street, have obtained the highest award in Gold Medals 
at each of the Great World's Fairs from the first held 
in London in ree The latest Gold Medal, New 
Zealand 1882 Exhibition, has been awarded to Mr. G. 
H. Jones, whose system is Patented in the British 
Empire, and his Dental Patents are protected in the 
chief countries of the world. S, G. Hutchins, Esq., 
Surgeon, Dentist to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, in writing to Mr. G. H. Jones, says—“ Your 
system is the perfection of painless dentistry, and the 
teeth are the best, safest, and most life-like." 
Pamphlet free, enclosed by post, and every informatior 
without charge. Only one address, No. 57, Grea 
Russell Street ; opposite the British Museum. 


OUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


1s., 25. 6d., §8., 118. Of Chemists. See Jenny 
Lind's letter and signature on each Box, Inva uable 
for all voices. By post, 1s. 2d., &c —NEWBERY, 


1, King Edward Street, London, B.C. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THe GREAT REMEDY 
OR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at 1s. 134d. and 2s. od. per box. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY, 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge. 


‘or 
CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Cerebral Congestion 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
Pharmacien de Premicre Classe 
de la Faculté.de Varis. 
$9, QUEEN ote Cus Londoty 
Tamar, unlike Pills and the usua! 
(eee. Purgatives, is agreeable to take, 
and never produces irritation. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
2s. 6d. a Box, STAMP INCLUDED. 
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1. Yurak, Samoyede Man and Womai 
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n.—2. Russian Peasant Exiles on the Obi.—3. The Archbishop of Krasnoiarsk on the Yenesei.—4. Yurak Shaman or Priest, and Huntsman,— 
. Siberian Ploughing.—6. Siberian Merchant and Tartar Gentleman Exile.—7. Samoyede Women and Dogs, 
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1. The Start,—2. The Find.—3. The Spring.—4. The Death. 
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It is this attitude of the hotel keeper towards his guests that 
accounts for that wonderful phenomenon, the dinner-table peach. 
One stopping at an hotel, either in Switzerland or North Italy, 
need not be gifted with exceptional powers of observation as 
he looks round the table at dessert time to know who 
are new-comers, and who were here yesterday. All that is required 
is to watch the dish of peaches as it goes round. To the man or 
woman born in Northernclimates there never were on Sea OF land 
peaches like to these. As big as an ordinary apple, blushing rosy 
red at finding themselves in such good company, it seems as if the 
luscious fruit would melt in the mouth. The new-comer almost 
greedily grasps the peach, thankfu) of the chance that has brought 
it to his turn. Any who were at dinner yesterday emphatically 
shake their heads as the gross impostors are carried round. They 
know that a turnip would be soft and juicy and sweet as compared 
with these freaks of nature. fet 

It is said a Swiss or Italian hotel keeper gets in at the beginning 
of the season forty of these peaches, and that they last till the 
end of the season, however crowded it may have been. At 
Bellaggio I sat next to a man at dinner whom I observed eye- 
ing the dish of peaches. I thought he was going to take one, 
and felt a kind of pity for his innocence ; presently he selected 
a peach from the dish, and turning it over, carefully examined it. 
‘ST thought so,” I heard him mutter as he put it back. Later 
in the evening he told me he had been at the same hotel in May 
last. He had then seen a peach which he thought he recognised 
from the previous year. He accordingly marked it, as salmon are 
sometimes marked and thrown back into the stream. And lo! here 
in September was the peach still blushing shyly in the depths of the 
dish. This kind of thing would not be stood e penszon,, where 
there is always some old stager ready to make himself the 
spokesman of discontent. He may be, and generally is, the man 
of 3002, a year, who has sought economical repose in a place like 
this, and paying less than roo/, a year for all cost of living, is quite 


a rich man on his surplus income. 
Henry W. Lucy 


STIMES 


Tue Turr.—lIt is agreed on all hands that a better week’s 
racing has seldom been seen at Newmarket than that of the Second 
October Meeting. It would have been simply perfect but for 
meteorological drawbacks. The Champion Stakes resulted in a 
dead heat between Tristan and Thebais (divided), with Dutch Oven 
third, only a neck behind. Glen Albyn was slipped for the Autumn 
Handicap, and starting first favourite won it in a field of five, 
Kermesse made short work of Royelle and Little Sister in the 
Newmarket Oaks, and if all goes well with her she will be at the 
top of the tree among the three-year-olds. Only a few months ago 
she was in slings witha split pastern, and her revival is a triumph 
for the velerinary art, and a reward for patience. The victory of 
Hagioscope in Her Majesty’s Plate, when he beat Chippendale, 
Edelweiss, and four others, showed his return to his best form, 
and after his recent prowess in the North, it is rather strange 
that he started at such long odds as 8 to 1. Lord Rose- 
bery was to the fore on the last day of the meeting, winning the 
Third Welter with Roysterer and the Prendergast Stakes with 
Bonnie Jean. The Fifth Great Challenge Stakes for all ages 
produced a field of seven, and the victory of Mr. Crawfurd’s two- 
year-old Energy over Tristan, Scobell, and Nellie, is an evidence 
that the youngsters of this season are a very smart lot, as Energy 
cau hardly be credited with a high place among them. The New- 
market Derby, the penultimate event of the meeting, gave us 
another taste of Shrewsbury’s quality, as, carrying 8st. 4lbs., he 
beat Palermo, 8st. 3lbs., and Dutch Oven, 9st., while Sweetbread 
and Gareth, each 8st. 10 lbs., were behind the three. This per- 


formance naturally brought him up several points for the Cambridge-- 


shire, and he was backed for a good deal of money before Saturday 
evening at § tor. Since then, owing to unfavourable rumours, he 
has been driven back in the market, and at one time he seemed 
almost ‘in the cart,” but he has recovered again, and at the 
time of making these jottings has been re-established at the head of 
the poll, his quotation being 6 tor. ‘The greatest change in the 
market has been in reference to Abbotsford (late Mistake) who, on 
the strength of the report of having had the best of a spin with 
Lowland Chief and others of C. Archer’s string, has advanced to 10 
to I, a price at which Hackness is also quoted. Great doubts seem 
still to exist as to whether Thebais, Buchanan, or St. Marguerite 
will be the chosen champion of Mr. Crawfurd’s lot, but one of them 
seems sure to make a big bid for the important handicap of next 
week at headquarters. On recent public running Shrewsbury should 
win, but it must not be forgotten that Abbotsford ran very 
prominently in the Cesarewitch to the Bushes, and he has for the 
Cambridgeshire a 7 1b. pull on the weights over Shrewsbury. Asan 
outsider Lord Rosebery’s Cameliard seems worthy of remembrance. 
A pretty good field is likely to come to the post, and in such a scurry 
backers of favourites at short prices do not generally make fortunes. 
—The racing this week at Croydon, Four Oaks, and Sandown does 
not call for comment, as it partakes rather of the character of an 
interlude between the two great Néwmarket gatherings. 

Coursinc,——With the Ridgway Club (Lytham) Meeting the 
coursing season may be said to have fairly set in. Some well-known 
owners were among the prize winners, and the strength of several 
kennels may have been thus early foreshadowed. Lord Sefton with 
Strange Bedfellow and Earl Haddington with Horse Guard divided 
the North Lancashire Stakes for Dog Puppies; and the South 
Lancashire for Puppies of the fair sex were divided between Mr, J. 
Bragg’s Boon and Mr. W. Deighton’s Demoiselle. 

FooTBALL,——For the English Association Cup the Darwen 
Ramblers have beaten South Shore by-five goals to two.—In other 
recent Association Games Nottingham Forest has beaten Blackburn 
Olympic by a goal to “love ;” the Blackburn Rovers have beaten 
Wednesbury Old Athletics; and Darwen and Bolton Wanderers 
have played a draw.—In Rugby Union games, the Rangers have 
proved superior to Queen’s Park, Glasgow ; and,the Clapham 
Rovers to Walthamstow. 

LACROSSE.——This game seems to have made a vigorous start 
for its season, which in England must now be considered the winter 
months, In Ireland it is regarded as a summer game; but it can 
be played all the year round. Probably the difficulty of obtaining 
good grounds during the cricket season has with us driven it mainly 
into the winter months.—Among recent games may be mentioned 
that between London and Kensington, which opened the regular 
season in the South, Kensington being a young club had no 
chance with London, but it showed some excellent play. 

CrickeT,——The Australian team which lately left us have 
commenced their return journey campaign well by beating eighteen 
American cricketers. Their stay in America, however, will not be 
a long one, as they will soon have to meet the Hon. Ivo Bligh’s 
team, now e# roude for Australia. 

AQUATICS, —The Sculling Handicap of the Thames Rowing 
Club has been won by F. Canton (15 sec. start), from thirteen 
competitors. Canton was stroke of the Thames R.C. in its late 
match with the Hillsdale crew.—The Hanlan and Ross match, 
which was to have been rowed in America two months hence, has 


been postponed till next June, when Hanlan is also to row Kennedy, 
an ambitious sculler, who has not yet made any special mark.—In 
Australia Michael Rush has beaten both Trickett and Laycock. 

‘TRICYCLING, The Five Miles Amateur Tricycling Champion- 
ship, contested on Saturday last at the Crystal Palace by some 0 
the best riders of the day, was won by C. E. Liles, of the London 
Athletic Club, who did the distance in 19 min. 39 2-5 sec. 


CRIMINAL CouRT 


commenced on Monday. Among the 128 cases for trial were 
several of a very serious character, including four charges of murder 
and twenty burglaries, The trial of the German baker, Franz 
Felix Stumm, was adjourned till the next Sessions, on the applica- 
tion of the Public Prosecutor, and a similar postponement was 
granted in the case of William Brookshaw, who was brought up 
before the police magistrate the other day on a charge of sending a 
threatening letter to the Prince of Wales. In the letter the Prince 
was told that if he did not send the writer 10/ to enable him to go 
to one of the Colonies, he would be served like Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. On Tuesday William Goodwin, the Balham burglar, 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, besides the unfulfilled 
portion of a previous sentence. 

Tie ANNUAL PROVINCIAL MEETING OF THE INCORPORATED 
Law Sociery was opened at Hull last Tuesday, with an 
address from Mr. Payne, in which ample justice was done to the 
progress of Law Reform in the last fifty years. Opinions were 
subsequently expressed that the Long Vacation might reasonably be 
shortened, and in favour of the extension of County Courts. 

At THE MANSION House on’ Friday there were some curious 
conflicts of opinion when a Mr. Wild was brought by his brother 
before Alderman Owden upon a charge of being a lunatic at large. 
Mr. Wild, it seems, had become director of a gold mine, and had 
told his friends that he was going to make forty millions out of it, 
and that 1,004 ounces of gold had been extracted from only 8 tons 
of ore. More than this, he had bought two new houses, a horse out 
ofa cab, and some bull-dogs, and had alarmed Messrs. Taylor and 
Son, the mining agents, of Queen Street Place, by going to their 
place of business with a revolver, To all this Mr, Wild replied by 
calling on aco-director, Mr. Butler Johnstone, M. P., who declared 
that there was no exaggeration in the statements concerning the 
mine, that bull-dogs were most valuable watchdogs in the Far West, 
and that to buy horses out of cabs was both a natural and acommon 
thing todo. But the exhibition of the revolver and the concurrent 
testimony of medicak men could not be got over, and Mr, Wild, who 
was about, so counsel hinted, to put all he had in the new mine, was 
handed over to the custody of his brother. 

A SINGULAR Point oF Law was raised for the first time in the 
Salford Police Court, when a furniture-remover was sued by the 
Manchester Tram Company under Section 23 of the Highways and 
Locomotive Act for damaging their line by causing an excessive 
weight to pass over it,. The Tram Company are bound to maintain 
the way for a certain space on either side, and it was urged that this 
gave them a title under the Act to recover damages. The Court, 
however, ‘ruled that Section 23 did not apply to Tramways, and 
dismissed the sammons; at the same time they granted leave to 
state a case for a superior Court, 

SENTENCE OF SEVEN YEARs’ PENAL SERVITUDE was passed 
this week at East Kent Quarter Sessions upon James Walter for 
stealing 150/., the property of his master, Charles Wagner. Walter, 
it may be remembered, was the man who accompanied Wagner's 
son after the robbery to Ramsgate, where the lad met with his 
mysterious death. ie 

OLD GRAVEL LANE is not a refined locality, yet even Old Gravel 
Lane might shudder at the revelations made this week of one of its 
bakeries. The bread was made in a small room with a darkened 
window, in which were also kept seventeen fowls, whose feathers 
and refuse lay an inch deep on the floor; ina hack kitchen, also 
accessible to the fowls, was kept the flour, and at the time of the 
inspector’s visit a row of tarts were lying ready for the oven behind 
some dirty boards. ‘The owner of this pleasant bakehouse was 
ultimately fined 57. 

THE CONFIDENCE which it has been suggested comes from 
habitual risk has proved disastrous this week to two members of a 
class not usually regarded as devoid of caution—a diamond merchant 
and a jeweller’s assistant. The former, a Mr. Gompertz, thrown off 
his guard by a false letter of introduction, thought nothing of 
entrusting 800/, to his customer while the latter went into another 
room to fetch the diamonds, and it is needless to say did not return. 
In the latter case, a man, who professed to bean assistant of Messrs. 
Attenborough, called at Messrs, Wellby’s to say his employers 
wanted some brilliants. An assistant, accompanied by the applicant, 
proceeded to Messrs. Attenborough’s in a cab with soo/,-worth of 
jewellery ina bag. On arrival, the stranger went in alone leaving 
the assistant outside. Presently he came out, hatless, and asked for 
the bag, which the unsuspecting youth handed him, and went away. 
Shortly afterwards the stranger disappeared with the diamonds, 
and has not been seen since. The plunderer of Mr. Gompertz was 
fortunately arrested when on the point of leaving with a first- 
class ticket for the Continent. 
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ENGLISH Corn is now selling at very moderate terms. The 
average price for wheat is 39s. 2d. on 54,806 qrs., against 47s. Id. 
on 61,378 qrs. in 1881. Barley makes 34s. only, and the large 
quantity of 76,770 qrs. was sold last week at this price. In the 
corresponding week of 1881 the sales of barley were 43,812 qrs. at 
34s. 9d. per qr. Oats are down to 19s, Id., one of the lowest 
average quotations within living memory. The sales are normal in 
quantity. After the good harvest of 1878 the price of wheat went 
down to 39s. 3d@., but barley kept at 4os. 4d., oats at 225. 2d. The 
present outlook for farmers is most discouraging, and with present 
prices the satisfactory harvest appears to have been grown in vain, 
Farmers do not grow corn on high philanthropic principles, but in 
order to make a living. And that at present prices they cannot do, 

Scortish Farmers.——A dismal complaint is being raised 
with regard to the “‘ extirpation of the small farmers or crofters of 
Scotland. Mr D. H. Macfarlane, writing to Zhe Times, says 
“they are flecing from a condition of existence which has become 
intolerable. Their grazing ground has been taken from them, and 
they have no grass for the cow that gave them milk for their 
porridge or potatoes.” This is declared to be ‘‘a grievous injury,” 
and it is lamented that ‘‘there is practically speaking no rural 
population in this part of the kingdom equivalent to the Scotch 
crofter.” If ‘* this part of the kingdom ” refers to Portland Place, 
from which Mr, Macfarlane’s letter is dated, we are inclined to 
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think that there is much trath in his latter observation. As regards 
the former, the fact really appears to be this, The peasant farmers 
of many parts of Scotland have only been able to maintain them- 
selves by the free use of their richer neighbours grazing lands. 
Now that farming is becoming more scientific, and properties are 
being made the most of by their owners, this loose view of the laws 
of weune and ¢uum meets with unfortunate, but inevitable rebuke, 
The crofter system has been living on sufferance. The holdings 
have not been supporting their occupiers, and, when the use of other 
people’s land is withdrawn, the fact becomes sternly apparent. It is 
sad to see a class disappearing and a ‘‘type ” becoming extinct, but 
we have learnt that it is no good to resuscitate artificially classes and 
types which are lacking in inherent vitality. : 

Tue Iris AGRICULTURAL RETURNS show a decline of 
1,074 acres in the wheat area, of 22,650 acres in the barley area, 
of 696 acres in beans and peas, of 17,374 acres of potatoes, of 
1,234 acres of turnips, 8,532 mangel-wurzel, 737 carrots, and 1,547 
tares. In flax there has been a decline from 147,145 acres to 
113,502 acres, about 30 per cent. ; while 39,256 acres of meadow 


and clover have ceased to be cultivated. More dismal figures could 


hardly be imagined, and on the other side we have nothing better to 
set than an increase of 3,992 acres under oats, of 8,352 acres of 
cabbages, and of 72 acres of rye. The nett loss to Irish agri- 
cultural cultivation in a single year has been 114,327 acres. The 
acreages of barley, turnips, mangel-wurzel, carrots, and tares are 
the smallest of the past five years, while the growth of flax has gone 
back to its position in 1878, the gain of three years being lost in a 
single twelvemonth. The good sowing season last autumn and 
winter materially increased the English cereal acreage, but quite 
failed to help Ireland or encourage Irish farmers. 

Farrs. At Leicester October Fair the most exorbitant prices 
have prevailed for sheep, and buyers have been unable to obtain the 
stock they wanted at anything approaching reasonable rates,— 
Croydon Fair was also very dear, sheep ranging 15s. to 16s. above 
the prices asked last year.—High prices prevailed at Falkirk 
October Tryst ; and Weyhill Fair—one of the biggest in England— 
was very dear and decidedly dull. 

SUFFOLK.——-The ‘excellent Exhibition of the Mutford and 
Lovingland Agricultural Association, which took place at Lowes- 
toft last week, wound up, as usual, with a public dinner, and there 
was a good gathering at the Suffolk Hotel to chat over the improved 
prospects of agriculture and the other leading topics of the day 
which might with propriety be alluded to without trenching upon 
politics—ever dangerous ground at mixed meetings. Sir Savile 
Crossley, of Somerleyton, filled the chair to the general satisfaction, 
while Lord Rendlesham, M.P., and Colonel Burne, M.P., put in 
a, welcome appearance, and experienced the gratifying reception that 
their services deserve. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.——The Duke of Bedford is one of the com- 
paratively few noblemen owning great estates in the district whence 
their titles are derived. To his Bedfordshire agricultural tenants he 
has remitted an average of about 20 per cent, of the rents for three 
or four years past, and this is now regarded as a permanent depre- 
ciation in the tithing value of his land. His Grace allows for 
claying, chalking, marling, and liming on a seven years’ sliding 
scale, while cotton, rape, and linseed cake are duly compensated to 
the outgoing tenant. 

WILTSHIRE.—— Old customs connected with the land are not 
yet entirely extinct. In the parish of Longbridge Deverill, the 
Church lands are always let in open Vestry, the parishioners having 
the option of bidding for them whilst a piece of candle an inch in 
length is consumed, a process which occupies about half an hour. 
An existing tenancy being about to expire, this peculiar plan was 
followed last week, and the lands were let for a term of seven years, 
but at a reduction on the previous rental of 50 per cent. 


— 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ExHIBITION.—There is little novelty in 
the Annual! Exhibition of Photographs now being held in the Rooms 
of the Society of Water Colour Painters, Pall Mall, and we certainly 
cannot compliment the exhibitors on any great artistic improvement 
during the past year. The photographs are good, and worth looking 
at, but so they were last year, while the subjects chosen show no 
more originality, Yachts at anchor and in full sail, avenues of trees 
in picturesque districts, the ordinary every-day professional photo- 
grapher’s portraits, shutter views of Ramsgate Sands, form the great 
bulk of the contributions, and what slight improvement is to be 
chronicled may be put down to figure studies—we mean figures 
posed and taken with a view to making the result a complete 
picture in itself, for many photographers, in taking a subject, are 
apt to overlook the fact that what picturesqueness that subject may 
possess is due to its surroundings, and in many cases in no way to the 
subject itself, -This applies more particularly to landscape photo- 
graphers, who are frequently great sinners on this score. To 
retum, however, to the figure photographs, the gem of the 
whole Exhibition is undoubtedly ‘Gloamin’,” by Mr. Adam 
Diston, Thisisan old woman, worthy of Gerard Dow’s pencil, and 
treated with marvellous light effect. Mr. H. P. Robinson sends 
clever outdoor studies of peasant girls, one of which, ‘* Wayside 
Gossip,” a pleasing group of homely, chatting, village maidens, has 
deservedly been awarded a medal. Mr. Joseph Gale has also sent 
some striking groups of Cornish fishermen, Mr. Frank M. Sutcliffe 
some capital seaside studies of fisher girls, and Mr. Schiiren a good 
composition entitled ‘‘ A’ Study from Faust.” There.are compara- 
tively few animal photographs, and none equal to the incom- 
parable zoological studies of Mr. Dixon, exhibited last year. 
Amongst the best are ‘‘ Rover,” by Messrs. J. Chaffin and Son, 
‘Heart of Oak” (a bull), by Mr. W. D. Sanderson; studies of 
horses by Mr. J, A. Grant 3 studies from Nature by Mr. Charles 
Reid ; and views on an ostrich farm by H. Manfield. In landscape, 
as we have said, there is plenty of good work, but little that 
is striking. The Photographic School of Military Engineering 
send some good views of Lynmouth, Mr. W. McLeish a 
talented study of a misty morning on the Wear— quite 
Turneresque in its effect; while going further afield, 
Captain Abney and Mr. F. Donkin both send some good Alpine 
photographs ; Mr. W, J, A, Grant some more of his photographs 
taken on board the Ezra during her trip in 1880 to Franz Joseph 
Land; Colonel Stuart-Wortley some curious views in Tahiti; and 
Mr. F, Beasley, jun., some ‘‘ Gleanings from the Riviera.” In Archi- 
tecture the Exhibition is lamentably deficient, although there is 
enough to do both at home and abroad to occupy a whole 
army of photographers. The interiors, as a rule, are ex- 
ceedingly poor, except the ‘Stall Work, Chester Cathedral,” by 
Mr, Silvester Barry, which is one of the best interiors we have ever 
seen, Mr. Henry Stevens sends some admirable flower studies, 
Mr. W. R. Marsh some good instantaneous effects of waves at Bognor, 
Mr. F. Bills three commendable studies of still life, and Mr. Cecil 
V. Shadbolt a most interesting Instantaneous Map Photo- 


graph taken from the car of a balloon at a height of 
2,000 feet. The Exhibition is well worth a visit, but 
we would urge upon all knights of the camera, both 


amateurs and professionals, to devote more attention to the art 
side of the science than at present appears to be the rule, The 
technical difficulties are being overcome daily. What the great 
bulk of photographers lack is that careful Art education which is 
necessary to make every oil and water-colour painter a successful 
artist. Without this the photographer is a mere chemical manipu- 
lator, What is really needed isa School of Photography, in which 
at least the grammar of Art should be taught. 
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Ready, October 26, price 6d., _“ 
THE FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME OF 


HE MAGAZINE OF ART, being 

the NOVEMBER PART, which is enriched by 

a beautiful ETCHING, by Lavauze, after an Original 

Drawing, by G. L. Seymour, entitled ‘Maiden 
Dreams. . 

“The exquisite beauty of the engravings in the 
MAGAZINE OF ART, and the excellence of the letter- 
press, should carry the Mrgazine into every home 
where art is appreciated."—Standard. 

*,* Erpspectises at all Booksellers, or post free from 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO., Ludgate 

Hill, London. 


Part I., now ready, pri¢e 6d.; Part II., ready Oct. 26, 


AMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 

W. _SWAYSLAND. With EXQUISITE ILLUS: 
TRATIONS in COLOUR, from Original Designs 
specially drawn from Nature for the Work, and with 
OrtGInAL Woop ENGRAVINGS. 

“Tt is illustrated with exquisitely coloured plates, 
The work promises to be one of exceptional beauty and 
interest."—Court Fournal, 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO., Ludgate 
Hill, London, 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


) eae 

DALMAINE 's PIANOS Half-price. 

The whole of this splendid ery (perfected with‘dll 
the improvements of theday,viz.,ste¢! frame, overstrung, 
trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered 
at half-price by this long-standing firm of 100 years’ 
reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale the easiest 
terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. Trichord 


and Clocks, an inspection of which is invited. 


Medals and the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 


Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12. 
Class 0, a Clasg 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
Class 1, £17 | Clas, £23 | Class 5, Class 7, £40 wide, which is ample to make a dress. 
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Ainerican Organs,.best class, from Bs Carriage free 
and all risk taken to any station in England.—THOS. 
DAUM AINE: and CO.;‘or, Finsbury Pavement, Moor- 
gate, E.C. 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE (COMPY. 


(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 
LIFE ASSURANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Velvet. 


extensive. 
3s. 1134d. in colours, 


Sums ASSURED, 


19 Millions Sterling. 
: RICH CORDED BLACK 


ACCUMULATED FUND, Dress of 12 yards. 


5% Millions Sterling. 


12 yards. 


Bonus DISTRIBUTED, 


3% Millions Sterling. 


Seti 1s. 134d. 


eee aia S George Street (Head Once): ay. ag 
DON... 8: ing William Street, E.C. = * 
ieee 3, Pal Mall East, S.\W.. { ? . __ CARRIAGE PAID oo 
7! &, # on Orders with Remittance over £2 to any part of the United Kingdom. 


DUBLIN Upper Sackville Street. 
Branch Offices and Agencies in India and the Colonies 


SURGEON living close 
Warwick Square, S.W., can receive two or three 
students:.to Board with him; and, as he is himself 
reading for the F,R.C.S. Examinations, he will assist 


“| CHAPMAN'S}: 
[_OUIS VELVETEEN. 


: THE GRAPHIC 


THE MANUFACTURING 


AND SILVERSMITHS’ 


Suow Rooms—112, Recent Street, Lonpon, W. 


Solid Silver Queen Anne Tea Service, £9 15s, 


The Show-rooms contain a great variety of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, also Diamonds, Jewelry, Watches, 
The Company being Manufacturers, suppizing purchasers direct, 


their prices are from 25 to 50 per cent. below the retail houses. 
the highest award for excellence and taste. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


HAPMAN’S ANGLO-INDIAN “ Specialité.” 


The Anglo-Indian Cashmere is in eight yard lengths, 44 inches 


~ Any quantity cut at 2s. 934d. per yard. 


“TDENTIC” VELVETEEN. 
NOVELTY for the SEASON This superb make of Velveteen 
has a “ Finely [willed Back,” far superior to the ordinary plain 
wdyen cloth, with a surface that is “Simply Perfect.” The fo 
ness and purity of the pile are equal to the best Silk Velvet ever 
made, and it is only the price that distinguishes it from Lyons 

So vastly superior in every respect is this Beautiful Vel- 

veteen that I have purchased 2,000 pieces in black and coloured to 

enable me to supply the demand, which will undoubtedly be very 
2s, r1d., 3s. r1d., and qs. 11d. per yard in Black; 


VELVETEENS, The LOUIS.—Black, ts. 112d. 


to 4s. 11d. ; Colours, 2s, 1134d. per yard, 


CHAPMAN’S SILKS. PATTERNS FREE. 


SATINS, 2is., 298., 33S., and 39s. the Dress of 
CHAPMAN’S NOVELTIES IN SCOTCH 
TWEEDS, from rolgd. to 113¢d_.per yard. 


NEW AUTUMN SUBATINGS, 26 in. wide, 


: NOTTING : H ILL, 


"TO MAKE a JELLY or BLANC- 
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REGENT STREET. 


COMPANY pe MOURNING. 
‘| ]MPROVED JANUS CORD. 


Registered. Both sides alike. 4 guineas the full 
dress length. Made specially for Messrs. JAY, and 
recommended by them as the Best and Cheapest 
materialat the price ever manufactured fora,lady's dress 
pegs Cord makes up remarkably well, and ladies who 

abitually wear black will find it an excellent wearing 


dress. 
JAY'S, Regent Street. 


OURNING. 

Messrs. TAY'S experienced Assistants travel to 
any part of the Kingdom free of expense to purchasers. 
They take with them Dresses and Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, all marked in plain Agures, 
and at the same price as if purchased at the Ware- 
house in Regent Street. Funerals, at stated charges, 
conducted in London or country. * 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE. 
HOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


HITE-WOOD ARTICLES, for 

PAINTING, ETCHING, &c. Tables, Screens, 
Blotting-books, &c. Priced List Free, Kook of Instruc- 
tions, 1s. 6d —WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware 
Road, London. 


CHARLES MEEKING & CO, 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, 
ARE NOW SHOWING 
OoOUIS VELVETEEN, 


in BLACK and ALL NEW SEASON'S SHADES, at lowest possible prices A guarantee of wear accom 
panies every yard of the genuine LOUIS, which can be distinguished by finding the name ‘ Louis” on the back 


of every yar 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Plain figures, Cash prices. Awarded five First Class 


Price per length, 22s. 6d. 


THE SPECIAL 


lossi- 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 


65 & 67, LupGaTE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
“WEAR RESISTING” 
FABRICS (Reap.) for 


GENTLEMEN'S, YOUTHS’, 
AND 
BOYS’ Ct OTHING. 


GENTLEMEN'S MORNING OR 
TRAVELLING SUITS. - 
B crass. | C ciass. 


SILKS, 35s. the 


42s. 3 _ 50S 
A vast assortment ready for immediate use, or m&de 


to measure. 


BOYS' OVERCOATS, 10s 6d. to 42s. 
BOYS SUITS, 10s. 6d. to 39s. 
Prices varying according to size. 

SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


[ MPERIAL VELVETEEN. 


W. 


CATER and CO., 


133 to 139, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


them in their studies.—Address E. H. L., care of the This eelebeated Velveteet may be had in Blacks MANGE, Buy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of : ¢ 
Editor of Graphio, 190, Strand, W.C. and ail Colours atmostmederate Sines ad in = SUPPLY ALL QUALITIES OF THE CELEBRATED Le Follet 
é ANNON'’S GELATINE/) ouis VELVETEEN pike 
OR ARMS and CREST send| RON MARCHE, BRIXTON, S.W. POWDER. This preparation is simple in ite | [| : We is said 
Name and County to T. MORING, Inns of Court use and perfectly pure. irections enclosed in each In Black and all Colours at most moderate prices. -by. compe: 
Heraldic Offices, 323, High Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, ‘The wear of every yard guaranteed. packet. Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen.—B, CANNON PATTERNS POST FREE. tent judges 
s. 6d. ; Coloured, 7s 6a. Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. PATTERNS POST FREE. and CO., Manufacturers, Lincoln, England. h_ Wear of every Yard Guaranteed. to be the 
llustrated Price Lists post free. e most per- 
manent 
ADIES’ ULST BR and JACKET N ever 
CLOTHS, in Beavers, Meltons, Sealskins, &c., \ brought out 
fully one-third less than West-end prices for same A SS 3) J] _ Improve. 
qualities. CHARLES MEEKING and CO., 8, Hol- fe j ment in any 
born Circus, London, E.C, Ese y } y A js ee ate ae 
(COMFORTABLE & PLEASANT - a Fim pes 
HOME in Dorking, for two or three friends, Me NY, Ldies 
sisters, or aged couple and daughter, Neighbourhood must see 
very healthy and picturesque, abounding in lovely that my 
walks. Ten minutes’ walk from Old Donkin station name is 
on S. E. Line.—Address Miss HOARE, 63, South Street, branded on 
Dorking. RES the back, 
MAE without 

which none are guaranteed. Any length cut. 


H.1.H. Empress of Russia. 


e 


H.W. the Queen and O.R.D. the princess of Wales. 


GOWNS, RIDING HABITS & JACKETS, 
26, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


[MEROVED SPECTACLES.—Mr. 

HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician 
PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his 
residence, 3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, 
London, daily from ten to four (Saturdays excepted). 
Testimonials from Sir J ulius Benedict ; John Lowe, Esq., 
M.D., J. P., Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. Prince of Wales, 
Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-General Mac- 
mullen, Brentford; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St Mary's, 
Abbey, Hendon: Rev. Joseph Hargreaves, Uxbridge 
Road, and hundreds of others, in Mr. Laurance's 
Pamphlet, “ Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post-free. 


COWES, Isle of Wight, & 242, 
DR. SCOTT'S. 


HONEST REMEDY. 


AN 
HICH HAS WON ITS WAY TO ROYAL FAVOUR, having been supplied to the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES, the KING OF HOLLAND, PRINCE FREDERICK WILEIAM, the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, and other Royal and eminent personages, is now brought to the notice of the Englien publ ic. a pits | y matarel 
means, will always do good, never harm; and is a remedy lasting for many years. It should be used dail vin ace of t eordinary hale 
brush. The brush handle is made of anew UNBREAKABLE material—resembling ebonys a combination: ose stances EEODUGING 
A PERMANENT ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS IMMEDIATELS 4 : 
FOLLICLES. ‘This power can always be tested by a silver compass, which accompanies each brush. Hae ai ; as 
% ‘ | o 
From Rev. EDWARD HUSBAND, Incumbent of St. Michael's, Folkestone, February 13, 1882, | 
GENTLEMEN, —Having used your Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush during the past year, I am quite willing to testify to ts reviving 
ualities After hard head work I often resort to your Brush, and feel aut refreshed. I shail never feel incli tot 
ashioned hair brush again.—Faith fully yours, E. HUSBAND,—To the Pall Mall Electric Association. 
From JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., 14, Vere Street, London, July x2, x86 
“ S1R,—Will you kindly forward me the London Galvanic Generator (for which I enclose postal order for 5s. od)) toune at above address 
I may add that the Dr. Scott’s Brush you sent me a month ago has given me the greatest zeliel fos neue fay Hayne antes 
years without obtaining any relief from various medicines.—With many thanks, believe me yours faithfully, J cee cine 
‘A patient of mine has been ig Pots 
i a 


. NICHOLSON PRICE, M.R.C.S.,, Mount Pleasant, Leeds, 16th June, 1882, writes :— i IAS 
Sears Blectric Hair Brush, and informs me that she has received ‘considerable benefit from it. I am alse troubled with 


ache, and should be glad if you would send me one.” 


‘ i EMPRIERE, D.C.L., &c., &c., St. John’s College, Oxford, December 28, 1881. , 

eaciciae Te Maun and appreciated the great advantage of your Electric Hair Brush for some time, and as I find the 

beneht. increasing ! feel it my duty as well as my pleasure to earnestly recommend it. No one who has not tried it can possibly imaging 

how mat eria ts eoratork is. Your Flesh Brush is only one more proof of the enormous future open to the scientific development of usefu 

and beneficialddomestic appliances which are suitable to the poorest pocket, and are a solace to the gouty and afflicted. The Brushes are 

and beneficialddomestic appliances which Se "Yours faithfully, C. LEMPRIERE, D.C.L., &e.—To the Pall Mall Electric Association, 
Hy 

21, Holborn Vaduct, EC... E SEEN AT OUR OFFICE, OR COPIES WILL BE SENT POST FREE. 

20,000 ORIGINAL TESTIMONIALS CAN BE BE QUEEN, September roth, BK soa ch Boe 

Tei . att imi Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., has submitted to us the celebrate: r. Scott's 

aa The Pall Mall lectric Association, Limited: “Nervous and Bilious Headache and Neuralgia, and beneficial to the hair and scalp in 

Electric Hair The Brush is well eared and of PURE BRISTLES, and extremely pleasant to use It is accompanied by a neat little 

Gaps Sina ealver ease for the purpose of showing that the Electric character of the Brush is a reality. There cannot be any doubt that 

cones of electricity asses through it, because its action upon the needle of the compass is marked and peculiar. We find that by 

Suing the position of the compass the needles can be made to point not only to the north, but to the east, west, and south. Of its 
c s 


ni ; sue}? 
curative properties we can say it is an admirable article, and most effective. 3 


DR. SCOTT’S ELEC 


—Whereas, it has come to the knowledge of the 


MPORTANT 


I 


at the said dealers have, 
ublic 


of DR. SCOTT'S 


Send for CIRCULAR Note Sole Address—THE PAL: 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


Rue de Rivoli (Place de la Concorde) PARIS. 


_BLECTRIC 


ay RECOMMENDED 


Patterns post free. 


ADDRESS 


EGERTON BURNETT, 

No. 29, WELLINGTON, SOMERSFT. 

Carriage paid to any railway station in England or 
Scotland, and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, on orders 
over 45; : 

E. B. has NO AGENTS, and noconnection with any 
London or Provincial Firms. Orders are executed direct 
from the Warehouse, 


BOARD, &c., in London, England, 

Io, Ir, 12, Queen Square, W.C. (day or longer).— 
MR. and MRS, BURR. Terms and particulars in 
print. Bed room, breakfast, tea, gas, and attendance, 
ss. perday. Dinner extra if had. 


H.M. the 


HAIR BRUSH. 


BY THE BET PHYSICIANS.—Note Testimonials. 
“ T IS WARRANTED TO 

CURE NERVOUS HEADACHE IN FIVE/ CURE, DANDRUFF AND DISEASES 
MINUTES! OF THE SCALP! 

(bee BILIOUS HEADACHE IN FIVE ROMPTLY ARRESTS PREMATURE 
URE NEURALGIA IN FIVE|]/[AKES THE HAIR GROW LONG 
MINUTES! 

. EDIATELY THES TH 

PREVENT FALLING HAIR.AND BALD-| [MMEDIATEI SOOTHES E 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
POST FREE, from the PROPRIETORS, PALL MALL ELECTRIC 


RICE 12s. 6d. 
P ’ “ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
ALD HEADS WHERE THE GLANDS AND 


IT RARELY FAILS TO PRODUCE A RAPID GROWTH OF HAIR ON BA 
, FOLLICLES ARE NOT TOTALLY DESI ROYED. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


prenn A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH. 
D® ScoTrs LASTING FOR YEARS. 
We will send it, post paid, on receipt of which will be RETURNED if not as 

BRUSH 4 pepecented se ie an te Oe t Dru ist or Fancy Store to 

‘e guarantee sai ivery int 3 or request your nearest. 5 : > re 

obtain one for you, but be sure Dr, Scott's Name fe onthe Box. MONEY RETURNED IF NOT 


AS REPRESENTED. As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, 
write us, and we will return the money. What canbe fairer? Remittances should be made payable 
to C. B. HARNESS, 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., and Cheques to be crossed 

PARIS RETAIL DEPOT, ROBERTS AND CO., 23, PLACE 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


See that Name is on the Box 


and se ELECTRIC on the 


Brush. 


TRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


Person who will supply su 
Association has determine ti 
Electric Association (Limited) desire to 
one-half the advertised price without, su 


“London and County Bank.” 
VENDOME. 


of the said fraud, as the 
and further the Pall Malt 


HAIR BRUSH " printed conspicuous 
“Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAM being the only 
imitations, the outcome, of that distor  PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION (Limited). 


contemporaries,—Signed on behalf of the A 
- en at, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH, the Cure for Rheumatism, Price 12s. 6d. Post Free. 
L MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION (Limited), 21, Holborn Viaduct, 


London, E.C. 


432. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER «. | 


RIz VAN WINKLE. New Romantic 
COMIC OPERA. i T 
Composer af the “Cloches de Corneville." English 
Soreton by H. B. FARNIE, performed at the Comedy 

Theatre with enormous success 
Vocal score, &. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 59, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


R!” VAN WINKLE. NewComic 
OPERA. Music by R. PLANQUETTE. 
Pianoforte Solo, 3s. net. 
Arranged by BERTHOLD Tours. 
CHAPPELL and CU., 50, New. Bond Street, and 
1% Pouftry, E:C. 


IP VAN WINKLE. New Comic 
OPERA. By R. PLANQUETTE. h 
‘On November ist will be published the following 

Vance Music by CHARLES. D'ALBERT ‘— 

GRETCHEN WALTZ, RIP VAN WINKLE 
QUADRILLES, LANCERS, and POLKA. 

2s. each net. 

THE LETTER SONG (True Love From O’'er the 
Sealand TWILIGHT SHADOWS. Sung by Miss 
Violet Cameron. Each 2s. net. And Grand Selec- 
tions of all the Favourite Airs, arranged for the 
Pianoforte by A. Van Bienz (Conductor, Comedy 
Theatre), 25. net. 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, 
" 15, Poultry, E.C. 


(CHAPPELL and COS NEW 
SONGS 


% Z . Madame Sainton, Dolby 
by Mr. Edward Lloyd). . 
Caroline Lowthian. 
Viscount Dupplin. 
Viscount Dupplin. 

Lzdy Benedict. 


and 


‘Tis for the Best 
‘Sung 
Gates of the West... - 
Si ‘Tu m'Almais ‘ 
Future 2. eee 
An Old Fashioned Garden . 


Thine Alone... A. H. Behrend. 
My Fairest Chitd . A. H. Behrend. 

ts, 6d. net. 
AEL (Evermore). A. H. Behrend. 


Sung by Mr F. King). 
In the Twilight of Gur Love. A. Sullivan. 
(Drawing-room version of “Silver'd is the Raven 
Hair,” from ‘‘ Patience.” 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry. 


ECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 


CHAPPELL and CO. have on view 

Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 

best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 
greatly reduced prices for Cash; or tay be 
HAPPE on the Three Years’ System. 


‘APPELL PIANOFORTESfrom 
OLLARD PIANOFORTES from 
RARD PIANOFORTES from 38 

PROADWOOD "PIANOFORTES 


from 35 Guineas. 
(CHAPPELL and CO.’S_IRON- 


FRAMED OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, Single 
‘Trichord and Check Action, 


and Double Overstrung 


from 35 to rs0 Guineas. 
GERMAN PIANOFORTES from 


go Guineas. 


PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. 
With two manuals and pecals from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas, 


CLOUGH and RREN’S 
ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pine-like quality of tone. . 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design and of great durability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
‘Festimonials and Descriptive “ists free by post. 


ances aera 
( SHAPPELL and COS THREE 
VEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO. 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
erty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano- 
fortes from two guineas; harmoniums from £4 5s.} 
and American Organs from £1 16s. a quarter. 


UST PUBLISHED. 
METZEER and CO.'S CHRIST: 


MAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. Contents: 
GARDEN PARTY POLKA , CHARLES GODFREY 
PRINCESS TOTO LANCERS. R. HERZEN 
GRELOTS POEKA . a . R. bE VitBac 
LA REINE DES PAPILLONS 


VALSE . . LAMOTHE 
BON BON POLKA 


» _»._, R, HERZEN 
PRINCESS TOTO QUAD- 
RILLE . : +... + CHARLES GODFREY 
BOCCACIO QUADRILLE, . Strauss 
BOCCACIO POLKA . «J. M. Cowarp 
NINA VALSE .. . . . » EMILE WALDTEUFEL, 
Complete in Handsomel: Illuminated Covet. 
Prica 1s., or post free 13 stamps. 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


HRISTMAS ANTHEMS. B 


_L, Hatton. 
THOU ART MY GOD (with Tenor Solo). 
: apen published, 6d. 
THERE WAS A MAN SENT FROM GOD feath 
‘Tenor Solo), Just published, 6d. 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W, 


EHIND THE CLOUDS. New 
Song by J. M. Cowarp, composed expressly for 
and sung with the greatest success by 
MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
Published in three keys, D Contralto, E Mezzo 
Soprano, and G Soprano, Price 4s, or post free 24 


MEPZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W 
MA4ss AND FACES. By Molloy. 


New Song. The Words by F. HE, WEATHERLY. 
In C, contralto or baritone; in E, soprano or tenor. 


Post. tree, 24 stamps. 
METZLE and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


HE AMERICAN ORGAN 
JOURNAL, 

'A Series of Pieces, Sacred and Secular, by the best 
composers, easily and effectively arran, ed, with all the 
stops carefully marked. Edited by J. M. Cowarp. 
Price 3s. each number. 

ConTENTS No, 5: 


MARCHE NUPTIALE Cx. Gounop. 
CREATION’S SONG . * » BEETHOVEN, 
IN DISTANT LANDS. a . TAUBERT. 
CELEBRATED ANDANTEIN G. Batiste. 
VOLUNTARY _...  - «Ss WEBER. 
‘HE BETTER LAND é ‘ CECIL, 
BRIDAL CHORUS (Lohengrin) ‘WAGNER, 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ROMBERG'S CELEBRATED 
TOY SYMPHONY and HAYDN'S CELE- 
BRATED TOY SYMPHONY, as performed by Sir 
Julius Benedict, Arthur Sullivan, and all the most 
celebrated Musicians in St. James's Hall before the 
Royal Family. Edited by J. M. Cowaro. AIL the 
parts carefully marked for rehearsal. Price complete, 
2s, 6d, net each. String parts extra, 1s. 6d. net. The 
Toy instruments, all tuned and properly regulated 
comprising 12 Instruments, Prive Two Guineas. 

METZDER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


NEW WALTZES COMPOSED BY 


MILE WALDTEUFEL, 
entities 
AY PRINTEMPS VALSE, 


beautifully Illustrated, and 


z 
\ JALSE VENETIENNE, 
beautifully lustrated. 

Pianoforte Solo, 2s. net; Duet, 2s, net ; Septet, 1s.4d. net. 
Full Orchestra, 2s. net; Brass Band, 2s. net. 
Weert 5s net. 

TZLER and CO., 

5) 3 37 e 8, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


T, LONDON, W. 
*f NEW LISTS NOW READY. 
PIANOFORTES, 


by the best English and foreign makers, re- 
turned from hire, at greatly reduced prices. 


IANOFORTES, 


By Bord, of Paris. New list at reduced prices, 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 
By Mason and Hamlin and other makers, re- 
turned from hire, at reduced prices. 


HARMONIUMS, 


By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced 


MECHANICAL PIANOFORTES, 
Playing 10 tunes, price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, 
price 45 guineas. 
ETZLER and CO., 
ONDGM GREAL MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


L 


CHAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas. 


Cuarree and CO.’S IRON. 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 

een Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 
uineas. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S EARLY 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 


( SHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


ieee cpr 
( SHAPPELL and CO’S ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 
or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £x 58. per quarter. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S PET 
ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


Te 
CLOUGH and. WARREN'S 

CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


9 SELS OF NCC ee 

CuoueE and WARREN'S 

GRAND ORGAN MODEL. Two Claviers. 

Two-and-a-half Octaves of Pedals. Twenty-three 

Stops. Seventeen Sets of Reeds. Elegant Diapered 

Pipes. Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas. The most 
perfect American Organ manufactured. 
Mlustrated lists free. 


ee ee re ee eee 

NSTRUMENTS by ail Makers 

may be hired or purchases on the Three Years’ 

System.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


ae eee 
LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR- 


A CHASERS for CASH. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St.; 15, Poultry. 


£20 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 
(Co-operative price for cash), Seven octaves, 
strong, sound, and substantial. Packed free. 
THOMAS GETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


£35 —There is no Piano to be 
* compared to the DRAWING-ROOM 
TRICHORD PIANOFORTE, with Cabriole Truss 
Legs which is sold for £35 by THOMAS OETZ.- 
MANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


Musical BOXES, by best 
Makers. Largest Stock in London, with all 
newest accompaniments, and most brilliant in tone. 
Operatic, National, and Sacred Music. Catalogues of 
Tunes and Prices gratis and post free--WALES and 
McCULLOCH, g6, Cheapside, E.C. 


PIANOFORTES. —~ KIRKMAN 


and SON, 3, Soho Square; Factory, Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith. Grand and Upright Pianos in 
all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates, at 

rices as low as consistent with sound work; excellent 
rom 30 € : also for Hiye on Three Years' System, and 


Second Hand. 


eee 

PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 

PIANOS.—COTTAGE. and GRAND PIANOS 

now being returned from hire for Sale at greatly reduced 

prices for cash, or by payments extending oye one year. 
SOLE AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged. 
Prospectus post free. 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2722, Regent Circus, 
London: r22and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


HARLES HALLE’'S NEW 
PIANOFORTE TUTOR. , 
ne best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
rice 43, 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manchester. 


OMINION ORGAN COMPANY, 
CANADA 


NEW ORGANS. The cheapest and best yet intro- 
duced. VILLA GEM, 10 stops, 22 guineas. 

PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 25 stops, 214 
octaves of pedals.. Price 105 guineas. 

PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 2t stops, 2 
octaves of pedals (go notes). 75 guineas. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS. London and Manches- 
ter. Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 
Borkv's PIANOS on SALE, with 

2g per cent, discount for cash, of F9S. per mofth 
(secondhand 10s 6d. per month) on the three years’ 


hire system. Lists free of C. STILES and CO,, 42, 
Southampton Row, Holborn. Pianos exchanged, 


Ma8c# FUNEBRE. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
By the Baroness Dz BRANNEKER BERIDEZ. | 
This celebrated sacred march, long paved at private 
concerts and in churches, both in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent, has been published in a cheap 
form, and is eto the public. Price 2s. 
FIERZOG and CIE., 62, Hatton Garden, E.c. 


5 e gidius irt, 

the only Woollen Fabric that will not shrink in 
washing. It is useless to buy flannel with the idea that 
it will not shrink. A. shirt that has been worn twelve 
months, and washed forty times, can be seenat FORD'S 
EUREKA SHIRT WAREHOUSE. Single Shirts, 
138 6d.; three, 37s. 6d. Patterns. and self-measure, 
free —-R. FORD and CO., 42, Poultry, London. 


“REMINET'S CHAMPAGNE, 
VINTAGE 1874, EXTRA QUALITY, 
Is the Finest Dry Wine Shipped. 


\ K ] RITING, BOOK- KEEPING. 
&¢.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in eight easy lessons acquire ermanently 
an elegant and flowing style of penmanship, adapted 
either to professional pursuits or private correspond- 
ence. Book-keeping by double entry, as p ractised in 
the Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arith- 
metic, shorthand, &c.— Apply to Mr, W. SMART, 978, 
QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. Agent to the 
West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


DESORATIVE ART ‘EXHIBI- 

TION, 103, New Bond Street. Pictures, Wail 
Pecoration, Art Furniture, Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, 
China, Glass, Metal Work, European _and Oriental, 
selected by the Committee. Complete House Decora- 
tion and Furnishing, with best guarantees of Taste and 
Economy. Art Presents. i 


T*HROAT AFFECTIONS AND 


HOARSENESS.—All suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the almost immediate relief afforded by the use of 
«Brown's Bronchial ‘lroches.” These famous lozenges 
are sold by most respectable chemists in this country at 
ss. 14d per box, People troubled with a “hacking 
cough," a ‘slight cold,” or bronchial affections, cannot 
try them too soon, as similar troubles, if allowed to 
progress, result in serious pulmonary and asthmatic 
affections. See that the words, “Brown's Bronchial 
‘Troches” are on the Government Stamp around each box. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Oct, 21, 1882 


VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, 
SIX POPULAR PIECES BY GIULIO BANTLI. 
1, Serenade (C. Gounod). | 4. Fleurette {Raff). 
2. Cavatina (J. Raff). . Largo (Handel), | | 
3. Secret Love (Resch). . Menuet de Boccherini. 
Post free for 18 stamps each. eee 
BERNHARD MOLIQUE'’S ANDANTE for Violin 
and Piano, Post free for 18 stamps. E : 
ANSA'S “LA PREGHIERA” (“ Mosé in Egitto "). 
ANSA'S “WEBER'S LAST WALTZ.” 
JANSA’S “AGNUS DEI" (Mozart). 
Each post free for x8 stamps. 
VIOLIN MUSIC.—Amateuts seeking a large and 
varied list of good Classical and Standard Music will 
find a valuable Selection in ROBERT COCKS and 
CO’S THEMATIC CATALOGUE of VIOLIN 
MUSIC. _ 90 pages, including, compositions by Auber, 
Raillot, Beethoven, Boccherini, Boieldieu, Boren, 
Campagnoli, Corelli, De Beriot, Ernst Ghys, Handel, 
Haydn, Herold, Hummel, Kreutzer, fMayseder, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Praeger, Reissiger, omberg, 
Schubert, Vieuxtemps, &c 
: Post free. 4 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street. 
er 


———————— 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S EIGHT 
SONGS, including “ Looking Back," price 1s. 
Cavendish Music Books, No. 47. | 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


ONGS OF THE DAY, Book 4, 
price 1s. Containing ten songs, including 
“Twickenham Ferry” and “Olivia. Cavendish 
Music Books, No. 46. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


F ONLY.—Marzials’ New Song. 
The Words by Lord Desart. Sung by Miss 
Damian and Miss Butterworth. 23. 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


ANTOINETTE STERLING'S 
NEW SONG. 


ALways TOGETHER. By 
Mo.boy. Sung every night on her tournée by 


Madame Antionette Sterling. 2s. 
BOOSEY and CO., London. 


TEPHEN ADAMS’ NEW SONG 


FoR PITY’S SAKE, 2s. 


BOOSEY and CO., London. 


LEAVING YET LOVING. 
MarzIALs. 2s,—BOOSEY and CO, 


Ore LACE. By Molloy. 2s. 
BOOSEY and CO. 
M ARY LAST 


By 


DAVIES’ 
SUCCESS, GOOD NIGHT. By CLENDON. 
2s,—ROOSEY and CQ,, 295, Regent Street. 


TO PARENTS AND GOVERNESSES, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE YOUNG. 
In LD tonne Parts. 
[ “HE CHILD'S INSTRUCTOR. 
A NEW WORK FOR TEACHING YOUNG 
CHILDREN by means of Toys, Stories, and Pictures, 


{N MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE EACH. 
Part 1, October ai e in x2 Parts). 


THE CHILD'S INSTRUCTOR ; 
x OR, LEARNING MADE EASY. 
‘A comprehensive work, partially planned on the now 
celebrated Kindergarten System of Toy Teaching and 
Play Learning. 

ROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

- The wor! will contain a Complete Course of Instruc- 
tion in tha Rudiments of General Knowledge, com- 
mencing with the Alphabet, racily written, and ilfus- 
trated in such an attractive manner that the little ones 
cannot fail to be interested as well as instructed. 

Great attention has been paid to the ILLUSTRA- 
‘TIONS, and they will be found unusually numerous 
and attractive. 


Wit PART 1 of the CHILD'S 
INSTRUCTOR will be. PRESENTED 
GRATIS a SUPPLEMENT containing the’ necessary 
MATERIALS for the TOY TEACHING of the 
ALPHABET, adopted under the Kindergarten 
System. Part., with Supplement, price 6d. Ready 
(October <7 Prospectus post free on application to 

WARD, LOCK and CO., Salisbury 5q., London, B.C 


ACHEAPILLUSTRATED BIBLE for CHILDREN. 
In Sevenpenny Monthly Parts. 
WARD AND LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


IBLE FOR THE YOUNG. 
CONTAINING 
ues AND EXPLANATIONS, 
SIXTEEN COLOURED PICTURES, AND 
EIGHTEEN PAGES OF ENGRAVINGS. 
In this work is offered an ABRIDGMENT, not an 
ALTERATION or DILUTION of the Bible. Passages are 
omitted, but no word is changed. The divisional 
headings adopted will, it is hoped, make the Bible 
narrative and teaching more easily understood ; the 
notes have been prepared with especial care for the 
explanation of. difficulties which a child might experi- 
ence. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, SEVENPENCE EACH’ 
arts. 


Part 1 ready October. 35 Complete in x 
WARD and LOCK’'S ILLUSTRATED 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


B IBLE 
*,* WITH PART 1. IS PRESENTED 
GRATIS A MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING 
20 inches by 27 inches) entitled 
“ Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow.” 
Part 1, with Plate, price 74., ready October 25. 
Prospectus post free on application to 
WARD, LOCK and CU,, Salisbury Sq., London, E.C 


WARD and LOCK'S USEFUL HANDBOOKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth ae rice 2s. 6d. each. 
1 TH COOKERY INSTRUC- 
TOR. Price 2s, 64. By EDITH A. BARNETT, 
Examiner to the National Training School for Cookery, 
&c Iltustrated. “A most useful little book, full of 
practical good sense; simple rulesand minute details.” 


— Queen. 
CT 
2° [HE LAW OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. Price 2s. 6d. Including the 
Licensing Laws and the Adulteration of Food. ith 
a very copious Index. “Its great utility for the 
householder, the solicitor, and the man of business is 
unguestionable.”--Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


3 PROFITABLE and ECONOMI- 

CAL POULTRY-KEEPING. Price _2s. 6d. 
By Mrs. EvtoT James, Author of ‘Indian House- 
hold Management.” With Illustrations. ‘If a prac- 
tical, useful, and thoroughly reliable handbook can im- 
part or extend a knowledge of poultry farming, Mrs, 
James has written it."—, hefield Telegraph. 


a? ee MANNERS of the ARIS- 

TOCRACY. By One of Themselves Price 
as. 6d. “The information the author gives is trust- 
worthy, and tells 2 clear tale about that difficult and 
mysterious matter, the leaving of cards."——Manchester 
Examiner. 


5. WARD aud LOCK’S LETTER 

WRITER'S HANDBOOK and CORRE- 
SPONDENT’S GUIDE. Price 2s, 6d, ‘To those 
who have not the gift of easy writing (and they are 
numberless) this strongly bound and nicely got up 
volume will be an inestimable boon.” Western Morn- 
ing News. 


NEW VOLUMES, JUST READY, 2s. , a 
& (AOMMON-SENSE “CLOTH. 


ING. By Eprty A. BARNETT, 
the National Health Society. i. Hlustrated. sears eas 
ij of PLAIN 
NEEDLEWORK, Tlustrated. a Eee 
8. GOOD PLAIN COOKERY, By Mary Hooper, 
Author of “Little Dinners,” '' Every Day Meals,” Re. 
g. OUR SERVANTS: Their Duties to Us and 
Ours to Them. By Mrs. ELsot JAMES. 
London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


MR. MOLLOY'’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready in a vols,, 213. 
OURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; 
or, London under the First G : ~- 
By J. FitZGERALD Moutoy. oe Sea 
URST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


GRAND FINE ART GIFTS. URNISH THROUGHOUT. 


— UBSTANTIAL Artistic eaeittnes 
1, 
LIFEBOAT SCENES. ETZMANN & CO., 
a AMPSTEAD ROAD, 


PUBLISHED UNDER DISTINGUISHED 


PATRONAGE. N=F4R TOTTENHAM COURT 


pore THROUGHOUT. — 

OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 74, 73s 77; and 79; 
Hampstead Road, near Tottenham Court ER London. 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house throughout. Lowest 
prices consistent with guaranteed quality. 


"THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 

FINE ART ASSOCIATION have much 
pleasure in announcing that ne forvand tee to 
every reader of this r (subject ta conditions 
named below) fo LARGE AND REMARKABLE 
OIL PICTURES, full of thrilling detail, after the 
Magnificent Paintings executed expressly for the 


Association, from pkotches taken on fhe spot by tee 

einineny iatticts fe M one a QETZMANN & CO. URNI- 

ee E L ae 
AMSGATE Ef URNI- ()ETZMANN & CO. 


AND 
“r[HE RETURN OF THE 
LIFEBOAT.” 


(Each picture measuring 28 in. by 1722.) 


Khe South Kensington Fine Art Association make 
the foregoing announcement with considerable pleasure, 
in the fact that they are the first society to produce, at 
a NATIONAL PRICE, a pair of pictures which 
shall record the gallant deeds of those who are not 
alone_ servants oft the National Lifeboat_ Institution, 
but of our great and maritime nation. On our tem- 

estuous and treacherous coasts men almost daily and 
hourly, in the face of lashing rains and withering 
blasts, go forth and risk their lives to save those of 
the shipwrecked sailors, whose cry is heard even above 
the howling of the hurricane, If these heroes come 
back safe and sound, none are more silent over the 
story of their heroism than themselves. 


_ It was on January 5, 1881, that the heart-stirring 
incident took place ‘which forms the subject of these 
i that day the Ramsgate Lifcboat ** Brad- 


oS Rn a 
DRAWING *~ROOM SUITES.— 

OETZMANN and CO.—Elegant Drawing Room 
and comfortable, in best 


Suite, upholstered very soft 
and 


rep, consisting of a Couch, two Easy Chairs, 
six Chairs, price 15, guineas; ditto, very handsome 
design, upholstered in rich silk Tapestry, made and 
finished in superior style, 20 guineas ; ditto, very elegant 
design, richly spholsteted in finest satin, and finished in 
the best possible manner, 33 guineas; also a variety of 
other Drawing-Room Suites, in Black and Gold, Early 
English, and other designs.-OZTZMANN and CO. 


ETZMANN & CO. BEDDING. 
BEDDING. OETZMANN & CO. 


[na 
BEFORE PURCHASING YOUR 

BEDDING, see OETZMANN and ci's 
PATENT COMPENDIUM MATTRESS 
no other mattress, palliasse, or bed to be u. 
and is at once the healthiest, softest, most coon 


ictures. On as 
4 a q Pi Liss 
ord,” manned by a crew of twelve gallant souls, was and complete, bed extant. | Descriptive e 
taken in tow by the steam tug * Vulcan,” and, in the | POSt free:—OETZMANN and CO. ——— 

teeth of a furious gale, procecded towards the mouth ETZMANN & CO. ARPETS. 


of Ramsgate Harbour. eaching the Kentish Knock 
Light Vessel, the lifeboat crew were told that a ship 
was on shore on the "Long Sands.” They tried to 
find the ship, but night came on, the gale increased in 


CASPETS: OB=FTZMANN & CO. 


fury, and a tremendous sea was running. Nothin - yer 
however, could daunt the brave British hearts that ETZMANN and CO. have {ust 
throbbed with anxiety in that Hfeboat. Still attended RECEIVED perships “ Ardoc” and “ Euphrices" 


another importation of ‘Oriental Carpets and Rugs; 
these are of first-class quality, and rich_in design and 
colourings. An inspection solicited. The prices will 
be found to compare favourably with any other House 
maintaining the same high standard of e guality. ota: 
tions post free on application. -OETZMANN an co, 


ELEGANT. TAPESTRY CRE- 

TONNE CURTAINS, in various choice designs, 
adapted for Drawing-rooms, Dining-rooms, Parlours, 
Bedrooms, &c., lined throughout with the new Cre- 
and bound all round welt Dest silk vans 

nding, 3 yarda long by 30 in. wide, 
ros. 6d. per pair ; ditto, 45 in, wide, 158.5 ditto, gig yards 
long by 45 inches wide, 17s. 6d. per pair, Also every 
description of materials used for curtains. One of the 
largest and best assortments in London to select from. 
Patterns sent post free to the country on describing kind 
required. -OETZMANN and CO, 


ETZMANN & CO. (“HINA, 
Q)ETZMANN & CO. GLss &e. 


ices eT 
ss NEO-CLEOPATRA » ‘TOILET 

SERVICE (Regd.).—Messrs. OETZMANN 
and CO.'s New Registered and Designs, 
manufactured exclusively for them, and is of the most 
artistic design and decorations. Ewer, Basin, &c., com: 
plete, from 8s, 6d. the set. Tilustrated price lists post free 
on application.-OETZMANN and CO, 


on application.-OETZMANN and V0 
ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 


ETZMANN & CO. 
PAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


by the tug, they resolved to heave the boat to till day- 
light, and. on throagh the hours of that awful night 
they watched for the breaking of the morn. When it 
came they espted what was once a noble ship (the 
“Indian Chief,” of Liverpool), her foremast only 
standing. After terrible exertions a line was passed 
between the boat and the wreck, along which twelve 
almost frozen seamen crawled between the awful seas, 
which continually broke over them, and were caught 
on board the lifeboat. ‘The lifeboat then sailed across 
the sandy tHQUED a mountainous sea, and was picked 
up by the tug, and towed back to Ramsgate, where 
rescuers and rescued arrive at a quarter past two on 
the afternoon of the next day. 


tonne lining, 
lace or Cretonne 


The foregoing is put a brief sketch of a deed of 
daring as gleaned on_the spot by our artist, from the 
personal narratives of the harbour master at ms- 
gate, who the charge of the lifeboat, and from 
members of the lifeboat crew, who have, as well as 
the crew of the steam tug “ Vulcan," severally received 
medals from the National Lifeboat Institution for 
thelr bravery, skill, and determination on this 
occasion, 


It is interesting to know that the lifeboat in question 
was presented to Ramsgate by the inhabitants of the 
town of Bradford, whence the name of the boat, and 
the sturdy Yorkshiremen may be well proud of this, 
the most perilous of their lifeboat’s perilous journeys 
upon the main, 


The artist, with a truly inspired touch, has depicted 
the going and returning of the boat, We see the 
devoted twelve leaving Ramsgate Harbour to face the 
fury of the ungovernable waves ; and then, at last, we 
see the lifeboat homeward bound with the rescued 
crew safely on board, leaving the helpless wreck 
labouring ‘and sinking in the sands, the boiling 
breakers foaming and hissing over and around her. 
Pen cannot do justice to the thrilling power wit 
which the artist has illustrated the incidents of the 


memorable day every serail in. these TRULY |) (RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
(Ol oS. ing realise: with start- : 

ling vividness. The skilful handling of colour, of MBS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
light, and of shade, render these two works perfect aides oe Wed 


world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 
wind-colic, &c. It corrects the, acidity of the stomach, 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 
1s, 144d. per bottle. 
ING’S SPECIFIC. 
s, 6d., 1x8., and 22s, Carriage free. 

Tue REMEDY FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
DYSPEPSIA AND THE SEVERER FORMS OF 
INDIGESTION, 

Discovered by R. KI NG, Fea. Stall Surgeon Royal Navy. 
Sole Proprietors; KING and CO., Coventry. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—If your bair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use Tha Mexican Hair Kenewer,” for it 
will positively restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

ELECTRICITY 15 LIFE. 

PU LY Ee MAS BERS 
GALVANISM NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENEKGY 

In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers of J L 
Pulvermacher’s Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 
Belts, &c., in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional 
Disorders. Sent post free for three stamps, on 


masterpieces of marine painting, over twenty colours 
being exquisitely blended in each picture. 


The Association have spared no expense in pro- 
ducing these splendid masterpices, upwards of FIVE 
ILUNDRED POUNDS having alrea\ ly been expended 
in connection with the work, which has been in 
progress for the last eight months. ‘Vhe pictures 
represent the very latest, improvements in Oleo- 
graphy. .All the resources of the art are exhausted in 
their production, and nothing that skill or experience, 
time or care, could suggest has been wanting to 
complete their highest degree of excellence. Each 
oleograph bears the fac-simile of the Artist's signature 
and date. 


Kither picture will be sent, carriage free, securely 
packed, for Post-office order, 2s. 6d., or 33 stamps; 
the pair for Post-office order, §s., or 66 stamps. In 
ordering it will be desirable to énclose the annexed 
application form. 
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Application Form. No, 16. 
RAMSGATE LIFEBOAT TO THE RESCUE; 


and 
THE RETURN OF THE LIFEBOAT. 
Each picture measuring 28 inches by 1734. 


The following is 
Captain Braine, late 


a gery of a fetter received from 
rbot 
and Honorary Secretary of the Roya! National 


ur Master at Ramsgate, 


Lite: 


boat Institution :— c Sey application to 
OPy"). , ~L, PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
58, Gatenove Reads Samiord Hill, ESTABLISHMENT, 194, Regent Street, London, W 
. a en eae 


Dear Sik, _. 1th September, 1882. 
The parcel containing the pictures depictin; 
the scenes of the Ramsgate Lifeboat have arrive: 
safely, for which please accept my best thanks. 
Having been connected with the management of the 
Rams ae 4 Ht oet an Honorary Secretary of the 
al National Lifeboat Institution for 

I feel an anEBTESE An all uafehont Werke. asaeaans 
_L hope you will succeed in a large sale 

ictures, which represents the scene abort H end 
uf I can recommend any purchasers, T shall feel a 
pleasure in so doing. 


* (Signed) 
Walter H. Bacon, Esq. 


FeORILINE t FOR THE TEETH 
; AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
plescane lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tecth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance ta the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “ The Fragrant 
Floriline," being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d 


a RECOMMEND DR. LOCOCK’s 
PULMONIC WAFERS in Asthmatic and Con- 
sumptive Coughs, 


with the most beneficial results.” 
~J. JOHNSON, M.P.S., 191, Meanwood Road, 


~ Yours very truly, 
RICHARD BRAINE, 


Leeds. 


Oe ne 
LADIES, DRESSING BAG, 
WITH MASSIVE SILVER-MOUNTED 
FITTINGS OF ELEGANT DESIGN, 

AND COMPLETE WITH EVERY REQUISITE 
FOR TRAVELLING, 

Has never been in use. 

On View at Messrs, FISHER and SON, 188, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


GoutH KENSINGTON. 
AN ELEGANT MODERN BUILT 


RESIDENCE, opening on to the Garden ofa 
Square, TO BE LET on Very Advantageous Terms. 
The House consists of Dining-room anc Study on 
Ground Floor, Drawing Room and Boudoir on First 
Floor, Eight Bedrooms, with Two Dressing-rooms, 
Stone Staircase, Excellent Bath-room, and ali the usual 
Offices, furnished with modern appliances and sanitary 
atrangements, which have been provided with unusual 
care. The occasion is one that is not often met with to 
secure such a theerful and healthy dwelling in this 
neighbourhood.—-Apply to Mr. C, BE. JOY, x, Thurloe 
Place, opposite the South Kensington Museum. 
iS Sie 
So 
Printed for the proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 

Epwarp JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and published by him 
at 190, Strand, both in the Parish of Sr, Clemeni 
Danes, Middlesex.—OcTOBER 21, 1382. 


An ASSORTMENT ofour works was forw: 
: REV. C. H. SPURGEON, seed 
And in acknowledging the same he wrote as follows :— 
These are the prettiest and cheapest things that 
have ever come_under my notice. For how small a 
sum may houses be made beautiful!” 


Our descriptive Catalogue, ages, contains 
numerous press opinions ee eeanee &e, witch 
will be forwarded post frge for three stamps. The 
price for either picture, framed complete, is eighteen 
shillings, which includes a very handsome and massive 
gold frame, with ornamental corners; the pair, thirty- 
six shillings. The moulding used in framing measures 
four inches in width ; and a sketch may be seen in the 
catalogue. Special attention is drawn to the fact that 
when framed pictures are ordered, no extra charge is 
made for stretching the pictures on canvas, varnishing, 
&c., or for packing. Thus skilfully treated, the 
pictures accurately Pepiesene the original Oil Paintings, 
and defy scrutiny. Cheques may be crossed National 
Bank, and Post Office Orders made payable at the 
Exhibition Road Post Office. Orders will be executed 
in rotation, according to date of remittance. 


WALTER H. BACON, 
The South Kensington Fine Art Assooiation, 
Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington, London, S.W. 
Also at The Mall, Kensington, London, W., and 11 
High Street, Notting Hill Gate, London, W. : 
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1. The Oyster ‘‘ Parc 


Enclosures.—2. Low Tide, Gathering the Young Oysters. —3. The Oyster “ Parcs” Looking Towa d; 2 
4. Scraping the Tiles. —5. "An Oyster Gatherer. S : eh ak 


* 


” at Half Low Tide, Showing the Tops of the 
OYSTER CULTURE AT ARCACHON 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON TROUSERS 


His name was Miggles, and he walked about, the cliff with a 
huge spyglass under his arm, holding it tightly, just as if it were 
some kind of hand-cannon that required delicate handling for fear 
%¢ should go off. He was a fine-built, sturdy old fellow, whose hair 
and beard had once been black; but age and exposure had changed 
them into a rusty grizzle, as the latter had turned his skin ol a 
coppery fiery red. He may have had an occasional “ grogue,” as 
the French sailors from the chasse marée would have called it, but 
the tint of his complexion was certainly not due to fiery spirits ; he 
was too sturdy and healthy for that, and, profoundly ignorant 
that he could not be looked at by a stranger without exciting 
laughter, and also that he—Old_Jemmy Miggles—was a direct 
descendant of a grand Spanish Don Miguel, who had been cast 
ashore during the wreck of one of Philip’s Grand Armada ships, he 
used to parade the cliff by day with his very big bad old telescope, 
and go out by night to set his lobster-pots in the bay. : 

You only smiled when you saw Miggles face to face. Not at his 
face, but at his garment, for, not counting his blue knitted guernsey 
shirt—he only wore one garment—to wit, a pair of trousers. But such 
a pair! They were composed of a wondrously thick flannel, or 
may be, drugget, so stiff and board-like that they did not show 
a single crease, and there can be no, doubt that when he climbed 
out of them of a night—he could never have taken them off 4n the 
ordinary way—-they must have stood straight up by his bedside, 
looking like a thickset man who had been cut off just below the 
arms. For that is the place to which Miggles’ garment reached, 
well up over the chest and tight under the arms, held there by an 
exceedingly short pair of cotton braces, so that the ordinary vest of 
every-day life was a needless addition to his garb. 

There was something, then, very droll in the aspect of Miggles 
when viewed face to face; but you only smiled. When he turned 
round you were obliged to follow his example and hasten away, so 
as to escape from giving the old fellow offence by your burst 
of mirth. Let me delicately intimate that I allude to additions to 
the garment, not made, evidently, on the score of age and wear, but 
toactasakind of buttressing to the fabric, and the addition was 
made the more patent from its being of a most decidedly darker 
tint. Well, let Miggles rest. le was evidently proud of his 
garment, not from the score of vanity, but from the serviceable 
nature of his costume, and no doubt such a garment might, like 
the old ladies’ brocades and laces of the past, be handed down as 
an heirloom. 

The seaside is a good place to study one portion of the 
modern man’s dress, for here you find how it was first invented. 
Originally, when man gave up the skin of a beast or a covering 
of leaves, he took toa kind of petticoat such as was worn by the 
Roman soldiery, the modern Greek, and which survives in our own 
Highlander. At the seaside you find the transition garment worn 
by the French fishermen who, when on board their two and thrée- 
masted luggers, busy with their nets and fish, may be seen wearing 
a stout, stiff canvas petticoat that buttons round the waist, descends 
well over the boot, and is stitched right up the middle, so that, 
though a petticoat in appearance, this stitching has formed, as it 
were, two legs ; and here, I opine, we have the first idea of the 
masculine trouser—a garment which, in the days when we little bare- 
legged urchins in cotton drawers, low shoes, and socks, toddled 
unwillingly to school, we used to worship with such reverent longing 
andawe. We even fell down, not to worship it, but to cut our 
knees ; and when at last the first steps were made towards passing 
into that bigger-boy stage, what joy swelled our young hearts, and 
how the joy was dashed by the ridicule of a school-fellow who 
pointed out that ours were not genuine trousers after all, but 
only make-believes, cloth leggings having been sewn to the cotton 
drawers. But at last they came ; real trousers of the cloth popular 
in those days—invisible green, and with a jacket which was sent 
back tobe lengthened into a tunic or surtout because we were so 
small. That was a disappointment, but still we had the trousers, 
and in these it was not long before we tripped and made cracks right 
across the knees. Then toskip from youth to manhood ; what a great 
deal more seems to have been thought of a pair of trousers in the 
past than at the present day. The cut was more distinctive, and 
they cost a great deal more than in these sewing-machine times. The 
age of the very sensible pantaloons and breeches was passed when 
men wore low shoes indoors, and changed them for atop or Hessian 
boot for the muddy street or road——a custom we look upon as 
quaint, but one to be envied upon a muddy day. These times 
were passed, and the light kerseymeres were becoming confined only 
to the old fogies of clubs, but people in summer graced their persons 
with lower garments made of white duck; even the soldiers and 
police wore them, and afforded rude boys opportunities for shouting 
‘Your ducks want water!” Doany of you remember—you that 

we middle-aged and elderly—how intense was the interest you took 
in the trousers you wore, say, at the Great Exhibition, or when you 
were bound for that garden-party or picnic? I mean in those days 
when you firmly believed that young ladies were to be won by the 
cut of your hair, the colour of the huge tie you mounted, or the 
style of your leg-cases. I’m afraid that we must have been sad 
young ganders in those days. Perhaps young men are as bad now, 
but certainly the majority are far more sensible in dress. In those 
days people would have been horrified at a suit of tweeds or flannels, 
and a billycock hat. The young fellow who adopted such a costume 
would have been voted gamekeeperish, orlow. And a little later on, 
what pranks were played by tailors. At one time your trouser was 
cut in a gaiterlike style to half cover your boot, beneath which two 
tongues of cloth were continued and fastened with a stud. Other 
trousers were not cut in this Parisian style, but even they must be 
fastened tightly down with straps so that there was a series of longi- 
tudinal folds to tighten at every step, and the effect upon the knees 
of the garment was sometimes so severe that elastic braces and india- 
rubber straps came into vogue. Maybe you remember the peculiar 
bronzing effect produced upon the sides of your boots by the play of 
the trouser buttons—Wellington boots of course, those absurdities 
whose leather legs should have been a protection from the mud right 
to the knee, but which were cleaned and polished, and covered with 
fine cloth to protect them. ‘‘But, then, see sir, how beautifully a 
trouser sets over a Wellington boot !” said a fashionable tailor once 
tome. Yes; and the trouser was strapped down, and the top of 
the boot showed in an ugly ridge which distorted the curve of the 
leg the moment you tookachair. Then there was the trouser cut @ 
/z mariner, tight at the knee and inverted funnel-shaped over the foot, 
leaving thereby a little bit of boot toe visible, a style this greatly 
affected hy the ’Arrys 8f the day, for whom some ingenious White- 
chapel tailor added a new fashion that looked superb in superfine 
moleskin—to wit, the cutting up of the outer seam, which was decked 
with three or four fancy buttons, to be kept fastened or not at the 
wearer’s pleasure ; and his pleasure generally was to leave them open 
and tucked up in a careless manner, considered very becoming 
by the East London dite. 

A step further and we came to another Parisian style, to judge of 
which to advantage I refer you to the old drawings cf Tenniel and 
John Leech, whose sketches of the peg-top trousers are deliciously 
droll, ‘These artists comically distorted the grotesque appearance of 
the garment by placing the wearer’s hands in his trousers’ pockets, and 
distending the hips, so that a man looked like a cork float or buoy. 
[exceedingly loose upwards and very tight at the ankle, the peg-top 
trouser was a most ungraceful costume; but it was free and easy, 
and a wonderful step in advance of the strapped-down cloth pipe 
that had been fashionable before. Who has not noticed the trouser 
worn by the stylish man who is ‘*’ossy,” whether he be well to do or 
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merely a stableman out of work? Tight to a degree, and perhaps 
not so bad-looking upon a stout man, but as ’ossy men are generally 
not merely thin, but very thin, their legs are something to behold. 
Even now racing and belting men adopt this horse-leg style. 
‘*Legs” are specially prone to wearing them. Certainly such a 
tight garment is an advantage to him who rides, but then the 
majority of the men who adopt this costume are never scen 
caltjourchor upon a horse. . 

‘Truly the trouser is an ugly garment, and the only things to be 
said in its favour are that it covers the lower part of the body—the 
upper as well among the Miggleses of the seaside—and is warm. 
Nothing can be worse adapted for a muddy day when the back 
becomes caked with mud, and makes a smooth coating of the plastic 
svil upon the heel of the boot. If not tucked up it imbibes the 
moisture on a wet day, and takes hours to dry, and in the case of 
soldiers has been proved to be so unsatisfactory that those slowly- 
moving people, the military authorities, have largely favoured 
leggings, leather bottoms to the legs, and in the cavalry, pantaloons 
and boots, If, then, the trouser be condemned in so wholesale a 
style, what is to take its place—the knickerbocker? Well, that 
certainly is not graceful, but a more comfortable garment could 
scarcely be found. ‘The old-fashioned pantaloon? Certainly not if 
it is to be buttoned at the ankle and tied up with strings. The 
breeches of our grandfathers, the regular old John Bull mode, with 
shoes in fine weather and top-boots in wet? We might do worse, 
and nothing could be more English in its style. Then there is the 
zesthetically-shaped garment of your Bunthorne and your Archibald 
Grosvenor? Not bad if made of decent material, and not of velvet 
of a moonlight grey, ‘Taken altogether, for a lower garment there 
is nothing that suggests utility and tolerably graceful look more than 
some modified form of the dress affected in the Carolinian or 
Cromwellian days. We are taking to the furniture, and the best of 
this is really good. Why not modify the dress? Still there is 
something more to say—time is flying very fast, vaporifically, 
electrically, we are living at a hundred times the rate of our ancestors, 
and after all said and done, we have too much to think of with our 


heads to trouble ourselves greatly about our legs. 
G,. MANVILLE FENN 


a 
A BATCH OF INDIAN AND CHINESE 
NEWSPAPERS 


I ouGurT at once to say that I mean ‘‘A batch of Anglo-Indian 
and Anglo-Chinese Newspapers,” in order to avoid the misappre- 
hension that I may intend to refer to the Court Circular of the 
Celestial Empire, or the mysteries of Brahminical life. 

A batch of newspapers very like what are issued from town and 
country offices in England has reached me. These newspapers bear 
the “imprints” of men with honest-sounding English names ; they 
have orthodox leading articles, commercial intelligence, shipping 
news, and “the latest sportin’ and bettin’.” They are, in the main, 
printed on much better paper than many of the London, and almost 
all the provincial, newspapers seem able to afford, and some of them 
are sub-edited in a way which ought to make some English news- 
papers of high pretensions blush for their own slipshod style. But 
for the fact that itis the Hong Kong Daily Press, the Shanghat 
Courier, the Times of India, the Bombay Gazette, or the Rangoon 
Gasct/e, and for the constant recurrence of such names as “ Mr.” 
Ko Tha Lau, ‘‘ Mr.” Shony Myit, or “Mr.” Chew Tiam Eeck, 
and a few peculiar quaintnesses, one might imagine oneself to be 
reading a solid, substantial English newspaper, whose proprietor isa 
Member of Parliament, whose editor is a jolly fellow, and whose 
office is in Manchester or Leeds, or the Caucus Capital. 

The peculiarities have a certain freshness and crispness about 
them. When we find the fact of the wife of Ching Song Soo having 
presented her lord with a fine boy chronicled under the head of 
** Domestic Occurrences” a charming picture of home life is pre- 
sented before us. Jam curious to know how they classify the last 
acts from O¢hello, which surely now and then occur. And when an 
‘‘elopement in high life” happens is it also a ‘‘ domestic 
occurrence?” The police news reveals the fact that there are 
limits to the power of imagination even in crime. ‘‘A Burman, 
named Tarok Phyos, and an accomplice were fined ten rupees each 
for gambling in the public road and cheating people at the three- 
card trick.” From what English sharper did this subject of King 
Theebaw learn his roguery? One can imagine the lank-limbed 
Burmans putting down the burdens they are hired to carry through 
the sultry streets of Rangoon in order to watch and wonder at the 
sharpness of Tarok Phyos. It would be interesting to know 
whether the thimble trick has yet reached Burmah ; and, if it has, 
what kind of a substitute the sharper has got for the well-to-do 
farmer who is his accomplice in England, and who flashes counter- 
feit bank notes in the eyes of dazed greenhorns, 

The Rangoon Gazette watches over the public morals of its con- 
stituency. Jn commenting upon the fact that plants have been 
stolen ‘‘from the compound of the Methodist Church,” it says, 
‘the trees outside the railings of the church are the head-quarters 
of the police peon, Was the one on duty on Sunday night asleep 
or awake?” That question the constable referred to has doubtless 
answered ere this. Let us hope he will not refuse to give the 
Rangoon Gasette’s reporter true particulars of the next accident or 
murder that comes under his notice. The spirit of the Aatanswill 
Gazette and Zndependent survives in Burmah, having possibly been 
translated there on its decadence in I’ngland, where, as we all know, 
newspapers treat each other with studied courtesy. ‘Our con- 
temporary should really take measures to see that his reporters 
supply him with more correct information.” I have not had the 
privilege of seeing what ‘‘ our contemporary” said about it. 
Rangoon is evidently a field for enterprise. A correspondent, whose 
name I trust was first mentioned to the editor of the Rangvon 
Gazette ‘as a guarantee of good faith,” wants to know ‘‘ whether 
the new newspaper about to be started here has any connection with 
the Rangoon Volunteer Artillery, as I notice that the peon 
belonging to the corps is employed to distribute copies of its 
prospectus.” And the editor remarks in a foot-note that of course 
he doesn’t know, but he should think not. 

A very interesting series of articles has lately been published in 
the Aangoon Gazette on ‘‘Life in a Phongyee Kyoung,” or 
‘*Hpongyee Kyoung,” for I notice it is as often spelled one way as 
the other. A ‘‘ Phongyee Kyoung” (let us take the easiest form) is 
a monastery to which the priests of Boodha, who have forsworn the 
pomps and vanities of eating rice and being constantly baked by a 
hot sun, retire ‘‘to spend their days unaffected by the ordinary 
cares of life, seeking perfection in order to obtain its reward— 
annihilation.” The phongyee is thus presented to us :-—‘*A man 
with shaven head, and clean but ugly face, sits in an inner room, 
rosary in hand, crossed-legged, and chewing betel-nut—an ocecupa- 
tion the loss of which would in most cases leave him Without 
employment. The clothes he wears consist of three pieces of yellow 
cloth, the yellow colour being a symbol of mourning and humility, 
The first piece is fastened to his waist by a band, and hanes down 
close to the ankles. The other two pieces serve as cloaks, the 
smaller one being thrown over the left shoulder and folded round the 
body several times, The large one is worn in very much the same 
fashion ; but more loosely, and is allowed to hang down almost to 
the ankles. The right shoulder is left bare. An expression af 
impenetrable dulness overspreads the phongyee’s face, and an insipid 
stile plays on his lips. On beholding him oneis reminded of a cow 
lying under some shady tree on a hot summer’s day, and chewing its 
cud, Hecasts a vacant glance at the women as they put down 


their food; but, although gratified at the prospect of a dainty 
meal, it would be extremely derogatory on his part to express his 
thanks.” 

These phongyees though have high jinks occasionally. The 
description of the shampooing process in which they indulge is too 
good to be lost. Mark Twain would go into ecstacies over it. 
“The service over, the younger boys generally go to bed, and the 
priests and Thamanays go to their studies. The head priest, or 
phongyee, however, frequently requires to be shampooed and 
scratched, and some three or four young recluses remain behind tc 
perform this virtuous office, for which they shall surely not go 
unrewarded in the next state of their existence. Habit has 
accustomed the priest to a more vigorous form of shampooing than 
that to which ordinary people are accustomed. He lies stomach 
downwards, and a boy walks up and down his legs, at the same 
time pressing heavily with the feet. The remainder vie with each 
other in digging their elbows into his back. Under this delightful 
sensation the priest’s tongue is loosened, and he repeats story after 
story.” If walking on a man’s legs will not loosen his tongue, it is 
time to send for the notary. 

Iam glad to find that though the vices of England have found 
their way to British Burmah the virtues in extreme have not. 
Moring Nay Doon was aroused from his sleep by a noise, and found 
a man attempting to enter his house by the window. Ile forthwith 
fell upon the would-be burglar, and wounded him severely, and the 
law did not shake its head at him. 

The Hong Kong Daily Press is an admirable sheet. It is quite 
like old England to read of ‘‘ Beaconsfield Arcade,” and to find the 
secretary of the Carlton Club testifying to the virtues of Carlton 
whisky by declaring that ‘‘the consumption of this whisky in this 
Club has greatly increased.” It goes without saying that the 
whisky is good. The deep dogs of the Carlton can discriminate 
between whisky and turpentine. I wonder does the heathen 
Chinee try Pepper’s Taraxacum and Podophyllin when he is troubled 
with wind on the stomach? Does he fly to Rowland’s Kalydor or | 
Lockyer’s Sulphur Hair Restorer when his pigtail begins to moult? 
Or has he recourse when all other remedies have failed to Lollo- 
way’s pills and ointment ? 

They are trying experiments in the Victoria gaol, Hong Kong. 
The present physician is a stern moralist, who has blown to the 
winds the notion that an opium smoker ought to be broken gently 
from his degrading habit. The unlucky wight is not now permitted, 
as he used to be, to have his pipe after his hard labour. No more 
visions of a paradise of kite-flying and dollars for him. ‘The 
physician has no patience with the gnawing in his stomach, and 
experience has shown that he is right. 

Just now a great deal is being said and written about the model 
qualities of John Chinaman as a domestic servant and labourer. 
We may see from the following that troubles are still in store for 
English masters and mistresses when they have secured the 
“*Coming Race” for their sculleries. Li Asing, a name with a 
nasty sound suggesting lying and lazying, and other evil qualities, 
was charged at the Hong Kong police court with being a disobedient 
servant, and was fined one dollar. His master ‘‘went home to 
dinner and found none ready. He told the defendant to go for his 
dinner, but the defendant refused, and said he would not work any 
longer, and became abusive.” Depend upon it, if John Chinaman 
comes to England he will stipulate for his night out and 
** followers.” 

From the Shanghai Courier I cull an amusing instance of British 
impertinence. An Englishman was charged with obtaining a suit 
of clothes from a Chinese tailor by false pretences. His case was 
remanded for the production of further evidence. He then com- 
plained to the magistrate of the Jack of attention he had experienced 
in the police cell. The policeman stepped forward, and said he 
took the prisoner a beefsteak for his breakfast, and asked him if he 
would also like an egg. The lordly Briton thereupon remarked 
that it was true the policeman did take some ‘‘stuft” to him, but 
he was not in a mood to eat it just then. Eventually he was 
remanded to the gaol instead of the police cells, as he complained 
he “could not get a wink of sleep” because of a noisy prisoner 
there. 

The Zimes of India tells of a fancy dress ball at Mussoorie, at 
which one of the guests had the bad taste to appear as ‘‘ General 
Booth, Salvation Army.” The Lombay Gazette reports that they 
are threatened with an Indian contingent of the Salvation Army, 
and proceeds :—‘‘It is feared the pious invaders will have some hot 
work to do in the beginning. The idea is not bad; but, as Madive 
Oginion said last week, it will never take with the philosophic 
Indian. Hindus and Mussulmans are sure to enter into an alliance 
offensive and defensive. And, if so, the Salvation Army, instead of 
saving weak souls, may see many a strong body badly damaged. 
At any rate, an encounter will be no holiday work for poor Sir 
Frank Souter and Dr. Carter, of the J. J. Hospital.” 

I coutd multiply amusing extracts and references, but the above 
are sufficient to show that an hour’s enjoyment may be derived from 
a batch of Indian and Chinese newspapers. 

T. H.N, 


—— 
RUNNING A LOCAL JOURNAL 


A LOCAL journal cannot be “run” anywhere. ‘Ihe ingenuous 
capitalist who is determined to embark his money in influencing 
public opinion requires a little judgment in the selection of his 
district. He need not erect his chimney, build his Marinonis, 
spread out his printing cases, and gather his staff in the first place 
which turns up. There are some yawning communities where the 
enterprise will not be rewarded. “In towns, for example, where 
there is a broad market-place into which bulky agriculturists bring 
samples of their produce once a week, there is not much chance of 
Success. Such men are poor readers, and their minds are 
so sluggish, that they adhere affectionately to ancient county prints, 
where they are sure of finding their old jokes in their proper 
columns at calculable intervals of time. Nor isa locality devoted 
to health or pleasure much worth for the purpose. They contain 
fluctuating populations which come in from a distance, and either 
read daily what arrives out of London, or have local newspapers 
posted to them from different parts of the. kingdom, which they 
prefer to the sheet of the district. Besides, nothing happens of 
much moment in such places beyond sauntering at pier-heads or 
drinking at public wells, and a journal goes lamely if it has no 
permanent supply of incident to rely upon. Perhaps, on the whole, 
the best centre of population for the purpose is one which works 
beneath a cloud of smoke. Let the capitalist, in searching, note 
the leading features. A town with a prominent gaol square is 
likely to be a serviceable one, if the gaol is only an incident and not 
aleading feature of the place. If its walls happen to show among 
v rich prospect of chimneys throwing out reek like cheerful 
voleanoes, he will at once be able to say to himself, ‘‘ Here is a 
flown where somebody will be periodically hanged. Here is 
av bustling, scheming, active life. It is a place where a venture will 
be likely to meet with a public on the outlook for some new thing.” 
Ue examines the faces on the station platform. They seem like good 
men and true; they have elbows and they use them; and if there is 
kuent greed in the cordial tone of their voices, why that denotes 
# community legitimately looking after its own interests. The 
capitalist need have no doubt about his prospects after he has seen 
his town, that there’s a canal in it, a theatre, two political club- 
houses, numerous public-houses and some churches, with only three 
weal ts exercising spiritual jurisdiction over forty or fifty thousand 
people, 
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THE GRAPHIC 


The first material obstacle there is not much difficulty in over- 
coming, A dye-works has just given in, or premises devoted to 
vinegar and pickles are in the market; one of them is easily 
obtained, and the work of transformation is swiftly accomplished ; 
his engine is hissing in the machine-room ; the store is filled with 
rolls of paper; the compositors engaged on the weeklies have all 
been bribed to come in, and a ragged-school has been impressed to 
distribute it in the streets. All his life the capitalist has never 
she magne but an advertisement, but he garnishes the walls of 

is room with political portraits, and from the commencement 
assumes the literary direction. It is right for him to do that, else 
he will lose the £udos which may otherwise pertain to a ‘mere 
writing fellow in his pay. Not that he will require such assistance 
very much, if he is judicious. For, in such a town, he will find a 
great deal of literary talent hankering after publication. ‘There is 
the Nenconformust preacher for oné, who has dreamt day and night 
for years that he has been laying the axe to the root of the National 
Church, Te will flow like a mill-dam upon his own topic, and 
only seek the reward of publication. There is the practitioner in 
the local Court who understands the bearings of the English 
Constitution, and who can Produce yards of safe if unread- 
able prelection upon that atid kindred topics. It will be 
surprising if a clergyman of the Established Church, recognising 
the Nonconformist hand in the paper, does not then hasten to send 
in old lectures upon Hooker, Chrysostom, and St. Augustine, or 
replies to agitators in the style of Mr. Burke. It is not, however, 
until an unsteady gentleman with a Bardolphian nose, distilling 
strong odours of malt, approaches him with ‘‘copy” that the 
capitalist is sure of a steady supply. 
of all the local organs in town ; the capitalist, if he will content 
himself with spasmodic work from him, finds him invaluable. 
When he is not seeing imaginary rats and supposing himself 
to be pursued by crocodiles, he will turn his hand to any- 
thing; use a shears, handle a paste-pot, compose a_ poem, 
write something on anything at a minute’s notice. Properly 
snubbed and threatened Bardolph will do ten times as much 
as he is paid for. And, outside, no one can associate the dis- 
reputable appearance of the fellow with the roiling periods 
which meet the local eye up and down the sheet. The capitalist 
has thus not been long established hefore he finds that he has made 
a right choice of district. Hitherto it has been an unworked 
mine of incident, its vigorous life known only to the larger 
world by condensed allusions in papers nationally circulated. 
But day after day is his choice justified. The chamber of a 
pit providentially closes upon some miners, and, his reporters 
being in at the death, he is able to sell more papers than he 
can print. A boiler bursts in a factory, and the tale of dead 
and dying is rewarded by a portentous demand. A mysterious 
murder, involving the distribution in paper parcels, in different parts 
of the town, of the organs and functions of two anatomies, brings a 
surging crowd beneath his windows. He then finds himself a mark 
for the three weeklies. They have found out that he is an adventurer. 
One of them suggests that no mysterious murders occurred until he 
entered the community. He is said to have robbed a till, forged a 
cheque, poisoned his mother-in-law, run away with his uncle’s wife. 
Then he understands that he is on the road to success. Finding out 
every detail in the domestic history of his opponents he establishes a 
scurrilous department, under his own supervision, gives out that it is 
written by a local parson, and, in the course of a month, by dint of 
dexterous Billingsgate, he has silenced his opponents. He is then at 
the most dangerous point in his career. Toleration he has secured, 
which is good. But the first burst, of accidents being over, there is 
not such a rush on his sheet. Pé&ople decline to read disestablish- 
ment and the English Constitution every other day. Scurrility is, 
after all, the most popular department, but he has to mix it 
judiciously with other elements. 

It is not, however, until he realises one important idea that he can 
be really said to succeed. ‘That is that the denizens of the smoky 
region upon which he daily casts his leaflet are chiefly interested in 
themselves, and that, so long as he ignores the world outside of them, 
and describes them to themselves, they are content to read what he 
gives them. He accordingly abandons Imperial politics altogether, 
and treats England and her Colonial Empire as if they were 
insignificant appendages of the town. To Europe he pays no atten- 
tion whatever, and to America just sufficient to annex the current 
jokes of California, Burlington, and Danbury, which he prints with 
his signature. In the meantime he has discovered that the great 
draper in the front street who, with a catalogue of all his goods, has 
taken up a permanent stand in his outside page, is a man of high 
distinction. A laborious story of self-help is then inserted, 
and the vanity of the traders being tickled, he is appealed to for 
more, and still more of the same thing. Then it becomes tacitly 
understood that a biography will be given in exchahge for an 
advertisement, and, in the course of time, his till is full, eminent 
grocers and talented millers, eager to read the account of their own 
rise, advertising their wares in every variety of type. The capitalist 
is at that point able to joke with his banker for the first time with 
a good conscience. Having abandoned all the ’ologies and ’isms, 
and devoted himself to what occurs beneath the chimneys, he 
rapidly finds himself becoming a person of consequence in his 
community. ‘Irue, the chief magistrate, who cannot be got to 
understand his Radical principles, and who has nothing to advertise, 
is at loggerheads with the print. He snorts when he sees the 
capitalist in the street, and privately offers Bardolph a free passage 
to the Cape of Good Hope to save him from being hanged. ‘Then 
he picks a quarrel in public with the print, after which it becomes 
the leading authority of the district. The eccentricities of the 
chief magistrate then serve as a perpetual Azdce-de-reststance when 
the town is dull. No news, abuse the chief magistrate is the 
motto, until at last that stout worthy is goaded to desperation. 
He arrives one day with a high-constable’s baton, and pursues the 
capitalist from floor to ceiling, overturning a devil, a printer, a 
stone, and a case, a scene which with admired dexterity Bardolph 
narrates ina late edition. Being within reasonable distance of an 
election, the borough and county members call each time they are 
Tragedians and leading atheists from London send in 
their cards. It is ultimately necessary to open connection with the 
Cheshire Cheese, so that he may have his information from 
Downing Street piping hot. 

> -—_—_—— 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


ell be believed that the Rev. John Cullen, author of 
excels in prose writing ; his 
ould seem to show poetic 


in town. 


Ir may w 
‘¢Poems and Idylls” (Hatchards), 
verse is exactly of the order which w ) 
fecling such as often goes to make a good, or even a great writer, 
but it hardly entitles him to rank as a poet. The most important 
piece, ‘‘ The Captivity,” deals with the Jewish conquest by Assyria, 
and may have been intended for music,—it mostly resembles the 
average libretto of an oratorio, and we cannot accept either 
“‘siven” or “even ” as a rhyme to “‘heaven.” Of the other pieces 
“he Harvest Bride” is, perhaps, the best ; there is a fair 
imitation of the Poet Laureate’s style in such poems as “Dora” or 
‘¢ Audley Court ;” the translation of Queen Mary’s exquisite hymn 
is far from satisfactory. a 

Good as it is on the whole, we had expected more from Silver 
Store,” by the Rev. 5S. Baring Gould, M.A. (Skeffington). The 
legends are selected from Mediceval and Rabbinical sources, —and 
every student of this lore must know that no man living is better 
qualified to treat of such matters than was the late author. He 
modestly disclaims any aspiration to rank as a poet, yet we could wish 


Bardolph has been the light : 


that he had taken more trouble with the rhythmical element in his 
work, and also with the rhyming. The most effective things 
in the volume are undoubtedly ‘‘The Building of St. Sophia pas 
which, somehow, recalls the legend in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum 
of Cornelius the Clown,—and “The Little Scholar.” ‘The 
Devil’s Confession” is terrible and powerful to a degree; some 
religionists might well lay to heart the last lines! But it strikes 
one that “Thorkell Mani,” though dying in full sight of the 
Ss probably marked himself for Odin—if only for decency’s 
sake. : 

Reminiscences of Mr. Arthur Pendennis and his abortive prize 
poem come to the mind after reading ‘‘ Ariadne in Naxos, by 
R. S. Ross (Tritbner). The author has evidently studied * Comus — 
and ‘*The Faithful Shepherdess” with appreciation, and has 
probably, devoted some time to Mr. Swinburne’s works—the 
outcome being the present drama, _ But it is not a good one. The 
blank verse contains any number of feet, from eight to twelve, and 
the lyrical choruses have a sad tendency to doggrel, 2.2— 

See, sulphurous-visaged and swarth (séc) they arise 

From ‘lartarus’ flames ; the white sea, the gray skies 

Are hidden, and blackened to denseness of night, 

A Let us haste to escape from this horrible sight. 

This was when the Furies were coming. It strikes one also that 
since the author was so careful about classic forms he might as 
well have given ‘‘ Hyperion” its proper accentuation, whatever 
Shakespeare and Keats may have seen fit to do, 


a 
THE DARKNESS OF LONDON 


THACKERAY was of opinion that the ‘‘night-life” of society a 
hundred years ago was rather a dark life. There was but one 
candle for ten which we now see in a lady’s drawing-room, to say 
nothing of ‘the wondrous new illuminations of the clubs.” Tallow 
candles guttered and smoked and stank in passages. The candle- 
snuffer was a notorious official at the theatre. How dark are the 
feasts in Hogarth’s pictures, how begrimed as it were with tallow ! 
In ‘Marriage a la Mode,” in Lord Viscount Squanderfield’s grand 
saloon, where he and his wife sit yawning before the horror-stricken 
steward when the party is over—there are but eight candles—one on 
each card-table, and half-a-dozen in a brass chandelier. Why, if 
Jack Briefless convoked his friends to oysters and beer in his 
chambers in Pump Court, he would have twice as many, “‘ Let us 
comfort ourselves,” concluded the novelist, ‘‘ by thinking that Louis 
Quatorze in all his glory held his revels in the dark, and bless Mr. 
Price and other luciferous benefactors of mankind for banishing the 
abominable mutton of our youth.” 

But if the ‘‘night-life” of the past, with its scanty allowance of 
tallow and wax-candles, was dark within doors, what was it without, 
in the streets, in the highways and byways! A few flickering oil 
lamps, provided at the cost of the parish, fixed at street corners or 
suspended upon ropes above the roadway, these, with the dim horn 
lanterns of those senile and infirm guardians of thé night, the old- 
fashioned watchmen, were the only means of public illumination, 
although the wealthier citizens, of course, carried lanterns of their 
own to light them on their way, or sought the aid of link-boys, or 
employed servants to bear flambeaux before them, The ornamental 
ironwork still flourishing about old doorways often exhibits the cone 
wont to be employed as an extinguisher of the torches of the footmen 
of old. Those were dark nights, before gas cume to revolutionise the 
lighting of London! And now in its turn the existence of gas as a 
lighting power is threatened—it is to be superseded by the forces of 
electricity. Gas has been threatened on previous occasions, how- 
ever, yet lives on still, as the threatened are proverbially apt to do. 
In 1842 the Sfectator, as a result of certain experiments made in 
Pall Mall, confidently predicted that in a few years the Bude light 
would supersede gas as far as the latter had superseded oil for street 
lighting. The Bude light is now forgotten, however ; nothing has 
been heard of it fora very long while. It has, perhaps, been put 
out for ever. 

Were our ancestors fond of gloom? Did they delight to sit in 
darkness? The streets of old London were very narrow, the houses 
were lofty, and the upper stories projected, nodding towards their 
fellows on the other side of the way, casting deep shadows upon all 
the chambers below. The rooms were low-ceilinged, the ceilings 
being of a dark hue, oftentimes merely the smoke-stained oaken 
rafters and timbers of the floor above ; and the windows were small 
of size, the glass rather opaque, with thick and clumsy sashes to the 
panes, and few in number, even before that cruelest and meanest of 
imposts, the tax upon light, was instituted, and clouds were preferred 
to sunshine because they were so much cheaper! The tax-collector 
came round, closing the shutters one by one, as though there had 
been a death in thé house ; indeed, there had been in the house of 
the poor—the death of the sun: one of the many victims of 
a Great War, and its close attendant and shadow, the National 

ebt. 

Without doubt London has always been a dark city. Has it ever 
been without fogs? How was it in Shakeseare’s time? When he 
produced his AZacheth, and wrote of his witches hovering “ through 
the fog and filthy air,” surely it was of a London fog he was 
thinking, and not of a Scotch mist, which could not properly be 
described as filthy, though it might appropriately be called by many 
other unpleasant names. The fog Imogen speaks of, which her 
eye ‘cannot see through,” might well be a London fog ; and the fog 
Puck is bidden to bring about to lead the rival lovers astray in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream boasts certainly a metropolilan 
character. Says Oberon; 

Hie! therefore, Robin, overcast\the night ; 

The starry welkin cover thou anon 

With drooping fog as black as Acheron, 

And lead these testy rivals so astray 

As one comes not within another’s way. 
‘* Drooping fog as black as Acheron” perfectly describes the dis- 
agreeable visitant who afflicts our streets in November. 

‘That London was foggy and smoky enough some fifty years after 
the death of Shakespeare we know from John Evelyn’s famous 
pamphlet, which he called ‘‘ Fumifugium, or a Prophetic Invective 
Against the Fire and Smoke of London.” Evelyn took the atmo- 
spheric condition of the town much to heart. “ Fumifugium ” was 
presented to King Charles the Second, who was much gratified with 
it, and was pleased that Mr. Evelyn should publish it by his special 
command. In 1662 Evelyn noted that he had ‘received from Sir 
Peter Ball, the Queen’s Attorney, a draft of an Act against the 
nuisance of the smoke of London to be reformed by removing several 
trades which are the cause of it, and endanger the health of the King 
and his people.” Apparently, the Act was not proceeded with, and 
nothing was done to further certain remedies Evelyn had humbly 
proposed to dissipate ‘‘ the inconveniences of the Air and Smoke of 
London.” When the Great Vire came in 1666 Evelyn’s “ Fumi- 
fugium ” was looked back upon as most prophetic. , 

it may further be noted that Evelyn’s account of the fog which 
occurred in the course of the Great Frost of 1684 corresponds exactly 
with the condition of a London fog at the present time. The frost 
lasted some weeks, The Thames was frozen over, the ice being 
thick and strong enough to bear ‘‘ not only streets of booths, in which 
they roasted meat, and had divers shops of wares quite across as In 
a town, but coaches, carts, and horses passed over.” Mr. Evelyn 
walked on the ice from Westminster to dine with the Archbishop at 
Lambeth. Coaches plied from Westminster Stairs to the Temple, 
“and from several other stairs to and fro as in the streets.” There 
were sledges on the ice, ‘‘sliding with skates,” horse and coach 


races, puppet-plays and interludes, with roasting of oxen, and much 
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tippling ; and this bacchanalian triumph or carnival on the water 
lasted some weeks. It was thought to be a severe judgment on the 
land, however: “the trees not only splitting as if lightning struck 
them, but men and cattle perishing in divers places, and the very 
seas so locked up with ice that no vessels could stir out or come in; 
the fowls, fish, and birds, and all exotic plants and greens universally 
perishing ; many parks of deer destroyed, and all sorts of fuel so 
dear that there were great contributions to preserve the poor alive.” 
This severe weather prevailed all over Europe, ‘‘even as far as © 
Spain ” and the most southern tracts. London had its special 
affliction, however. ‘*By reason of the excessive coldness of the 
air hindering the ascent of the smoke it was so filled with the 
fuliginous steam of the sea coal that hasdly one could see across the 
streets, and this, filling the lungs with its gross particles, exceedingly 
obstructed the breast, so one could scarcely breathe. There was no 
water to be had to supply the pipes and engines, nor could the brewers 
and divers other tradesmen work, and every moment was full of 
disastrous accidents.” Fifteen years later, and Evelyn has again to 
report of the darkness of London; ‘‘so thick a mist and fog that 
people lost their way in_ the streets, it being so intense that no light 
of candles or torches, yielded any or but very little, direction, I 
was in it,” he narrates, “and in danger. Robberies were committed 
between the very lights which were fixed between London and 
Kensington on both sides, and whilst coaches and travellers were 
passing. It began about four in the afternoon, and was quite gone 
by eight, without any wind to disperse it. At the Thames they beat 
drums to direct watermen to make the shore.” 

The ‘‘night-life of society ” is less dark than it was, the “ abomin- 
able mutton” has departed, and Jack Briefless may illuminate his 
Pump Court chambers with gas, or possibly with an electric lamp 
on the arc or the incandescent systems, if he so pleases; yet there is 
oftentimes darkness enough over the land : the street fogs of London 
are still with us. Is it a consolation to reflect that Londoners were 
no better off when Evelyn published his ‘‘ Fumifugium,” and wrote 
of the fogs in his ‘* Diary ?” Or should we not rather marvel that the 
London of the present day has not improved upon the London of 
two hundred years ago? Nay—it has grown very much worse. For 
each London chimney that gave forth the “‘ fuliginous steam of sea- 
coal” in Evelyn’s time there are two hundred, if not, indeed, two 
thousand chimneys. Still, ‘‘the cold air hinders the ascent of the 
smoke ?—Evelyn has described the process exactly—and our lungs are 
“filled with gross particles ” so that we can scarcely breathe. And the 
remedy? If discovered, it has still to be put in operation. Mean- 


while, every man contemplates the smoking chimneys about him with 
disgust, is surprised that the Legislature does not interfere to prevent 
or prohibit them, and ‘strongly recommends his neighbours to burn 
themselves over gas-stoves—while 
D.C. 


anthracite coal or to warm 
deferring any alteration of his own grates ! 


Tue charm of Bohemia is perpetual—especially for those who 
live beyond its borders. Mr. John Hill, in ‘* Wild Rose ”—which 
he very rightly calls a romance (3 vols. : Tinsley Bros.), has sought 
inspiration from the muse which inspired Henri Miirger, and which 
has called into existence so many reproductions of the topics of the 
great Bohemian historian, How far all the novelists who have 
idealised whatever may yet remain of the Latin quarter draw from 
original observation, or how far from conventional tradition, and 
from one another, is never very easy to gather, but at any rate Mr. 
Hill has succeeded in giving his characters a very considerable share 
of fresh and vigorous life. Though exceedingly familiar spirits, 
they prove anything but ghostlike in his hands. Possibly ‘* Wild 
Rose” may be thought to err a little on the side of excess in the 
matter of vitality, She is at any rate as wild asa Rose can well be, 
without passing the limits of what the severer laws of fiction have 
laid down as becoming in a heroine. She has been brought up 
among a set of medical students and young painters in Paris, being, 
so to speak, the daughter of a regiment, and acquires, in all 
innocence, a liking for cigarettes and champagne. That she does 
not get on well when transplanted to a decorous English home may 
well be imagined, and her consequent adventures are interesting and 
amusing. Both the girl herself and her experiences are often extrava- 
gantly improbable, but they are perfectly harmless, and unfailingly 
lively. 

«Saint and Sibyl,” a Story of Old Kew, by C. L. Pirkis (3 vols: 
Hurst and Blackett) promises a sober domestic study of the 
interesting locality chosen for its scene, but presently runs into a 
romance scarcely less decided than that of the last-namel novel, with 
a no less strangely introduced heroine. Sibyl has been bought for 
five pounds from the clown ofa travelling circus by an amiable young 
man who has a taste for introducing all sorts of more or less 
objectionable pets of all kinds into his family circle, Of course she 
proves an enfant terrible, being supplied with a contrast in the 
person of her purchaser's cousin, called “ Saint.” Equally of 
course it is that he falls in love with the uncomfortable Sibyl instead 
of with the Saint as soon as she becomes old enough for that most 
necessary of all the ingredients for a work of fiction. An unprincipled 
man of genius and a quarrel with the hero’s aunt play havoc fora while 
with Sibyl’s life, but all comes well inthe end. The story is, in 
some of its incidents—as when Sibyl impulsively returns to the 
clown whom she had no particular reason to think had any claim 
upon her—forced and unnatural, and it is as difficult to point to the 
reasons for its interest as to the manner in which it can be supposed 
to illustrate the life of Old Kew. But, nevertheless, the interest is 
there, and the author must therefore be credited with exceptional 
skill in the use he has made of unpromising materials. The 
characters are always lifelike, and the young man whose charities 
were more wide than discreet supplies a portrait at once sympathetic 
and original. 

Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, in ‘For Old Sake’s Sake” (1 vol. : 
Bentley and Son), has, we think, somewhat missed the point of the 
play—Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Sweethearts—which she has essayed to 
turn into a story. She has parted her lovers by a misunderstanding, 
and has given her hero a very satisfactory share of constancy and 
memory. These departures at once transform a sharp, half bitter, 
half tender satire into a conventional love-story hanging upon the 
conventional and irritating miscomprehension which a word could 
at any time have swept away. Indeed in every respect strength has 
evaporated in the process of transmutation, and this would probably 
have proved the case in stronger hands than those of Mrs, Fether- 
stonhaugh. Of course the two scenes of the drama have to be 
beaten out very thinly indeed, and a feature is made of the Charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, in which the hero takes part—a 
scene in which the authoress has again somewhat rashly brought 
herself into comparison with formidable competitors. Probably 
success, under the circumstances, was impossible—at any rate it has 
not been attained. 

“A Prince of Breffny,” by Thomas P. May (1 vol. : Philadelphia, 
T. B. Peterson and Bros.), comes direct from America. It is a 
love story, built upon the early career of Cseneral Count O'Reilly, a 
historical Irishman who reached high iank in the Spanish service 
during the latter half of the last century. It cannot be said that it 
shows any higher qualities as a work of fiction than the results of a 
praiseworthy amount of reading, and an evident sympathy with the 
form and spirit of the old-fashioned historical novel. 
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